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"CANADIAN HISTORY IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


> AN ARTICLE TO MARK THE COMPLETION OF THE FIRST TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 1920-1944 


I 


ITH this, the December, 1944, issue, the CANADIAN His- 
TORICAL REVIEW completes its first twenty-five years of 
publication. It is surely an anniversary of importance in the 

e of any journal. One of our correspondents referred to it, 
Somewhat grandiloquently, as the “jubilee’’ of the REVIEw— 
another, more romantically, as its ‘‘noces d'argent.” The occasion, 

if it is not riotously celebrated, deserves at least to be ap- 
propriately marked, and the editors felt that, among various 
bossible ways of honouring the anniversary, one was particularly 
itable. The completion of the first quarter-century of publi- 
tation seemed an appropriate time to review the past and to 
ey the future; and it occurred to them that an article might 
written which would assess not only the policies and per- 
formance of the REviEw but the progress of Canadian historical 
tudies during the past twenty-five years, and which would suggest 
@ programme for both the editors of the REVIEW and Canadian 
torians in general during the twenty-five years to come. 
Having decided this major point, the editors, rather more 
C y, settled upon another. They decided that the article 
Sould not properly be written by themselves—or rather, that if 
performed the actual work of arrangement and composition, 
the main material would certainly have to be provided by others. 
fhey hoped that a good many people, who were interested in the 

EVIEW and in the field of Canadian historical studies which it 

tried to serve, would be ready to contribute to such a sym- 
bsium of opinion. Accordingly a circular letter was addressed to 

y 150 interested men and women, in Canada, the United 
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Kingdom and the United States, inviting their ideas, comments, 
and suggestions upon the past growth and future development of 
the REview and of Canadian historical studies in general. Replies 
were requested within the relatively short period of two weeks. 
The time limit implied brief letters rather than lengthy statements; 
and the editors felt that brief letters were all they had a right to 
expect from busy people at the present time. Finally, as an 
inducement to candour, the circular letter gave the promise of 
anonymity to all who would be good enough to reply to it. 

The replies to the circular letter are now in.! They have not 
come as promptly as might have been expected from people who 
habitually set deadlines for students’ essays; but they are at 
least gratifyingly large in number. They come from most of the 
provinces of Canada, from the United Kingdom, and a number of 
places in the United States—from English and French Canadians, 
historians, economists, and sociologists, civil servants and mem- 
bers of the armed forces. Almost invariably the letters opened, 
or closed, with generous praise for the past record of the REVIEW. 
“If times were not so hard” said one correspondent pleasantly 
“I'd send you a silver spoon.”’ The editors accept this commen- 
dation with what they hope is suitably modest pride; and they 
are the more ready to do so because they realize that the REVIEW 
is a co-operative enterprise in whose achievements virtually all 
their correspondents have had an important share. It would be 
pleasant to linger in this mood of general felicitation over our 
“jubilee” or “silver wedding.” But if this article is to achieve 
the real purpose of its chief authors—the correspondents who 
replied to the circular letter,—it must concern itself, not with 
general enthusiasms, but with particular commendations, particu- 
lar criticisms, particular proposals. 

Before going on with these, something, however, should be 
said about the past policy of the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW. 
During the last twenty-five years, this policy has sometimes been 
openly stated and at all times, it is hoped, implicitly expressed, 
in the pages of the REVIEW; and most of the readers of the journal 
are well aware of it. One or two correspondents, with great 
originality, invited the editors to do things which they and their 
predecessors had been regularly and painstakingly trying to do 
for anything up to twenty-five years; but the great majority of 
those who replied to the circular seemed to have a clear—and, to 

1The list of names is given at the end of the article. 
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the editors’ minds, a just and accurate—picture of what the 
REVIEW had been attempting to accomplish. Explanations, 
therefore, may seem to be a little redundant: but, none the less, 
they are probably necessary. It is essential to understand the 
point from which we must start, the base upon which we shall 
have to build. What follows, therefore, is written not to justify 
the REVIEW’s policy or explain away its deficiencies, but rather 
to give meaning and significance to the proposals which the 
authors of this article are anxious to present. 


II 


The central interest of the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW 
has been the history of those portions of British America which 
ultimately became part of the Dominion of Canada. In large 
measure, though with important exceptions, this has also been the 
chief interest of Canadian historical studies as a whole, which 
have tended, so far at least as published work is concerned, to 
concentrate on the history of the Dominion. At first glance, the 
field may appear to be an unduly restricted one; but, at the same 
time, it has wide ramifications which Canadian historians, and 
the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REviEw, have been exploring with 
considerable diligence during the last twenty-five years. In fact, 
the assumption which has underlain the whole history of the 
REVIEW is that its chosen main theme was neither superficial nor 
parochial in character. Its policy has been based upon two main 
principles: first, that Canadian history should be concerned with 
every important aspect of the life of the nation; and, second, that 
Canadian history was intimately and vitally bound up in the 
fortunes of the world as a whole. 

In the newly-published decennial index of the REVIEW, which 
includes the volumes from 1930 to 1939 and thus covers the 
second decade of the journal’s history, there is a good deal of 
evidence that these principles have won general acceptance and 
support. The index, of course, includes not only the articles and 
documents which have been published in the REvIEw, but also 
the volumes which have been reviewed in its pages, and the books 
and articles which appeared in its list of recent publications. It 
thus affords a conspectus of the entire Canadian historical activity 
of the nineteen-thirties. From this evidence a number of inter- 
esting facts emerge. It is clear, for example, that Canadian 
historians and writers on public affairs no longer accept Seeley’s 
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nineteenth-century dictum that history is past politics. In the 
new subject index of the REVIEW, such headings as ‘‘Constitution, 
Law and Custom of”’ are still, and deservedly, followed by a long 
list of references. But what is more interesting, because more 
novel, is the very large amount of space given to such headings as 
agriculture, fisheries, furs, transport, trade and commerce, and the 
Canadian north. More novel, and perhaps even surprising, is the 
evidence which the subject index affords of a rapidly growing 
interest on the part of Canadian writers in the history of their 
educational systems, their churches, their literature, and their art. 
It is true, of course, that many of the books, pamphlets, and 
articles listed under these various headings are relatively un- 
important;- but even the most realistic estimate of their value 
should not obscure the significance of the trend they represent. 

The second major principle of the REviEw is that Canadian 
history is intimately and vitally bound up with the relations of the 
world as a whole. The REVIEW, for example, has always taken it 
for granted that its readers, because of their special interest in 
Canadian history, should naturally be interested in many aspects 
of British and American domestic history, in numerous aspects of 
the history of pre-revolutionary France and her colonies, and in 
virtually all phases of the history of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. Moreover, as during recent years the horizon of 
Canada’s international interests has steadily widened, the REVIEW 
has also assumed that its readers would inevitably be interested 
in all that affects the international world order. That these views 
are very generally shared by the historians, publicists, and 
commentators of Canada as a whole is clearly evident in the pages 
of the new decennial index. Column after column, and even page 
after page, is given to such headings as the British Empire, the 
United States, and international relations. 

The most important tendencies, therefore, of Canadian his- 
torical studies during the past twenty-five years have been the 
intensive cultivation of the field of Canadian history and the 
progressive widening of its boundaries. The REviEw has tried 
both to encourage and to assist in this double movement. 
It has printed a wide variety of articles and documents, re- 
viewed virtually every important book in the chosen field, and 
it has tried to list and index all publications of any possible 
significance relating to Canadian development. Its policies in all 
these three departments have had the same general aim; but they 
have not been consistently similar in character. The REVIEW 
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has printed occasional articles on Canadian foreign policy, on the 
colonial and foreign policies of the Empires with which Canada 
has been most closely linked, and on the early growth or parallel 
development in other countries of institutions, movements, and 
ideas which have been of prime importance in the history of 
Canada. Unquestionably, however, most of the articles which 
have appeared in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW have had 
their main focus in the centre, rather than on the periphery, of 
Canadian history. And perhaps the aid which the REVIEW has 
given to the progressive enlargement of Canadian historical 
interests has lain largely in its list of publications, in its book 
reviews, and particularly in its review articles which have been a 
feature of the journal now for a number of years. ‘‘Canada and 
Foreign Affairs,’’ appearing in the June issue, and “Canada and 
Commonwealth Affairs’’ appearing in the September issue, are 
annually recurring review articles. But, in addition, there have 
been less regular but not infrequent articles devoted to books on 
British domestic history, books on the history of the United 
States, and books concerned with historians, historiography, and 
philosophies of history. 

The Review has tried, in addition, to foster the growth and 
vitality of Canadian historical studies in a variety of ways. The 
last twenty-five years have witnessed an increase in the number 
and usefulness of archives, libraries, and museums concerned with 
Canadian history, a growth in the number and vitality of Ca- 
nadian historical societies, a systematic concern for the preser- 
vation of historic Canadian monuments, and a reforming zeal in 
research and teaching in Canadian history in both universities 
and schools. The REVIEw has attempted to strengthen Canadian 
historians, both professional and amateur, in these various move- 
ments and to support every institution which could help them in 
their work. It has campaigned for a national Canadian library 
and has repeatedly stated the case for the establishment and 
enlargement of national and provincial archives and historical 
centres. It has printed an annual list of graduate theses in 
Canadian history, and related subjects, for the benefit of research 
studies. Within the very severe limits of time and space available, 
it has also tried in the Notes and Comments section to make a 
contribution to the teaching of history in the schools through the 
“Book- Notes for Teachers’; to list and describe briefly new 
acquisitions of archives, libraries, and museums; and to record the 
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activities of Canadian historical societies, and the honours, ap- 
pointments, and promotions of Canadian historians. 

All this is by way of preface. It has been written in a spirit of 
neither self-complacency nor self-abnegation. The facts concerned 
with the growth of Canadian historical studies and the policies of 
the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW have been set forth so as to 
give point and emphasis to the suggestions which follow for the 
enlargement of the former and the improvement of the latter. 


Ill 


It is as well to begin with the proposals which have to do with 
the scope of the REviEw and of Canadian historical studies in 
general. There were a great many of these proposals. Those 
who answered the circular letter were generous in their praise of 
the achievements of Canadian history during the past quarter- 
century; but, on the other hand, they were also prolific in sug- 
gestions for the more intensive cultivation of the field and the 
progressive enlargement of the boundaries during the quarter- 
century to come. There was an insistent demand for new ap- 
proaches, fresh interpretations, novel points of view. There was 
an emphatic assertion of the need of an active and independent 
spirit of historical enquiry. ‘“The CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW,” 
wrote a correspondent who perhaps summed up these general 
requests most completely, ‘‘must somehow try to keep the philo- 
sophical interest alive.... It should systematically foster and 
cherish an interest in new points of view and interpretation ... . 
New points of view are not welcomed in such a country as Canada, 
but without them the fields of history and of the social sciences 
are sterile except for a few highly trained cataloguers .... Some- 
how the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW must detect the difference 
between a new point of view supported by a new vested interest 
and a new point of view representing the continued fevered search 
for truth.” Another writer, pursuing a similar theme, warned 
that an over-emphasis on modern trends is ‘‘a special pitfall for 
historians,” and urged a greater concern with philosophy which, 
he declared, is “‘the real storm centre of the social sciences.” 

The particular suggestions, which followed these general 
demands for reform, were extremely numerous. To follow them 
all would certainly result in historical and editorial perfection: 
even to enumerate them properly would involve a good deal of 
work. It is possible, in a short article, to discuss only those 
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recommendations which were repeated in various forms by 
different correspondents and which therefore seem to reflect some 
generally felt need in the historical community. 

One of these requests had to do with that long-established form 
of historical literature, the biographical study. ‘There is a grow- 
ing need for biographical material,” wrote one correspondent. 
“Most of the chief figures of our history have to be re-assessed. 
There are still a lot of wrong tags on people.” One writer believed 
that the REVIEW should make a regular feature of biographical 
articles; another felt that the biographical study was an essential 
corrective to the generalized interpretations of the other social 
sciences. “In view,” this last correspondent suggested, ‘‘of the 
generally mechanistic approach of other social studies—economics, 
sociology, and psychology—I think it would be advisable for 
students of history to give more attention to biographical studies. 
An intimate and detailed study of individual careers—‘case 
histories’—might be a-useful correction to the dangers inherent 
in the attempt to weigh, measure, and classify human activities 
in the mass.” 

This request for more attention to the particular case was 
repeated in another and very different connection. Those corre- 
spondents who advocated the study of the individual in society 
were joined by other correspondents who pleaded for the study of 
the local community in the nation asa whole. ‘‘We are discovering 
today as perhaps never before,” declared one writer, ‘‘that the 
story of the nation is in many respects the story of local communi- 
ties writ large .... The REVIEW could perform a signal service 
by encouraging the publication of local history.” It was urged, 
on the one hand, that the study of old townships ‘‘without a 
single historical highlight’ could be a richly rewarding task; and, 
on the other, that the investigation of the economic, social, and 
administrative history of such areas as the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories presented new possibilities ‘‘in view of the recent 
remarkable invasion of our last frontier.’ The same point was 
made in a different way by another writer who suggested that the 
REVIEW had tended to publish too many articles on general themes 
and who felt that ‘‘the CANADIAN HiIsToRICAL REVIEW should in 
the course of the next twenty-five years present articles on a 
sufficient number of localities within each region of the country 
and on a sufficient number of periods in the whole sweep of 
Canada’s existence to light up the whole field.” ‘I am thinking,” 
this correspondent explained, ‘‘of a three-dimensional map with 
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enough spaces lighted up by a searchlight to make the whole 
map light.” 

If, however, the value of local history had its champions, the 
importance of social history received even more vigorous support. 
“You might do a lot worse,’’ wrote one correspondent, ‘“‘than 
crusade for meaningful social history during the next interlude 
between wars.’’ There was, on the whole, general agreement that 
Canadian historians had made at least a fair beginning in this 
field; but there was equally general agreement that a lot more 
could be done. In several letters the request for social history 
was put in very general terms; but in others, there were particular 
demands for religious history, literary, and scientific history, the 
history of ideas. ‘It is true,”’ one writer admitted, ‘‘that in this 
matter of ideas we are mainly in the condition in which the 
Director of the National Research Council says we are in the 
matter of technological research and invention; we exist on blood 
transfusions from the United States and Great Britain. But in 
the present age, when all our political, economic, and social ideas 
are going through a crisis, there should be some historical interest 
in investigating as to how we got these ideas in the past.” The 
same writer argued that the REVIEW simply reflected a Canadian 
characteristic in the absence from its pages of articles concerning 
the history of ideas: but another correspondent insisted that the 
general historical reviews of Great Britain and the United States 
were equally inhospitable to such studies. Both writers urged 
the REVIEW to take a lead so far as Canada was concerned. 

While a good many writers insisted on the necessity of a wide 
programme of social historical studies, there were a few who 
emphasized the difficulties of its realization. It was pointed out 
that Canadian historians had been singularly late in attacking 
the field—that many of their efforts could scarcely be regarded 
as better than “ghost-like antiquarianism.”” In one letter it was 
argued that these weaknesses might have their origin in certain 
basic deficiencies of training and intellectual equipment on the 
part of historical students. ‘‘Historians,”’ this writer observed, 
“have probably done their most effective work in the field of 
political and constitutional development where they began with 
the advantage of a thorough familiarity with principles of 
political and constitutional organization. Impatience with a 
narrow political approach has led to an increasing interest in 
economic and cultural developments, but such a broadening of 
the field of history has not effectively met the competition of the 
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social scientist as the historian too often has possessed an in- 
sufficient understanding of principles of economic or social organ- 
ization. The CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW ought to advocate, 
as a basic training in history, a thorough disciplining in the social 
sciences. With such a disciplining, the historian would be more 
aware of the limitations of the social sciences as well as more 
familiar with social science methods.”’ 

This problem of the interchange of concepts and methods 
between history and the other social sciences was the chief theme 
of at least three other letters. One writer was equally impressed 
with the necessity of such an interchange: but he evidently 
believed that, in part at least, it had already gone a considerable 
distance, and with beneficial results. ‘“To me,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it 
seems that there has been a significant change in historical outlook 
during the period under discussion. I notice it in respect to 
anthropology where there is increasing collaboration with his- 
torians. This is not a question of dates or documents alone, it is 
a question of the utilization of points of view from allied fields. 
Perhaps it is significant that one of the founders of the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council (and first chairman) was an 
historian. I do not know whether the other social sciences have 
been moving towards history, or history towards other subjects, 
but there is undoubtedly far more understanding of other ap- 
proaches than was formerly the case. Of course this is merely 
one phase of the increasing analysis and study of the social sciences. 
We are looking at mankind and endeavouring to find out not only 
when and how, but why he has behaved in this fashion or that.” 
The other two letters made strong pleas for a closer association 
of history with the highly important related studies of statistics 
and geography. 

Along with this popular interest in social history there went 
an active, though less general, concern for military history. 
These two new preoccupations can probably be regarded as com- 
plementary rather than contradictory. They are both character- 
istic of modern historical studies, for they both represent a move 
away from history’s original home base of politics. The variety 
and richness of military history and its intimate and vital relation- 
ships with other aspects of national development were particularly 
stressed by one correspondent. ‘Military history has been little 
studied in Canada in the past,’’ he observed, ‘‘except to a limited 
extent by the country’s few professional soldiers, and an occasional 
eccentric. It is almost certain to receive more attention in the 
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future, and it is very desirable that it should. During the past 
generation, Canada: has been forced by circumstances to devote 
a great proportion of her national energies to the making of war, 
and her present world position is largely the result of the role she 
has played in two great wars.... Military history, properly 
understood, is something much wider than the mere strategic or 
tactical history of operations. The history of operations is itself, 
of course, a field of inexhaustible fascination.... But military 
history today concerns itself also with the organization and de- 
ployment of the national strength considered as a whole. The 
military historian . . . must be ready . . . to think in political and 
economic terms as well as narrowly ‘military’ ones.... He 
must be prepared also to think of military policy in constitutional 
terms, and to consider how problems of operational command may 
affect imperial and international relationships. In pre-war 
Canada people frequently attempted to discuss the Dominion’s 
external policies without giving the slightest attention to military 
considerations; this will not be so easy in the future.” 

Most of the suggestions so far considered had to with the more 
effective cultivation of the home field of Canadian history—the 
field which has admittedly been the chief concern of the REVIEW. 
But there remained the question of expansion—of the expansion 
of Canadian historical studies in general and of the CANADIAN 
HIsTORICAL REVIEW in particular; and it was this topic which 
aroused most discussion and provoked the sharpest differences of 
opinion. Obviously a good many of those who answered the 
circular letter were deeply impressed with the conception of 
Canada as a not unimportant part of a closely interdependent 
world. Several of them were willing to agree that the REVIEW’s 
concentration on Canadian history had probably been justified in 
the past. Others were quick to recognize that considerable ex- 
pansion outward had already been achieved through articles, 
reviews, and review articles on fields related to Canadian history. 
But, even so, it was plain that some thought a more definite change 
of policy was now due. “It may be trite,’’ one commentator 
observed, “‘to say that the history of Canada cannot be divorced 
from world history, but I think that in the future more attention 
will be paid to the impact of American, European and Asiatic 
factors upon Canadian life and the influence of Canada across the 
Pacific, Arctic, and Atlantic oceans as well as in this hemisphere.” 

This demand for the enlargement of the scope of the REVIEW 
took a number of different forms. Perhaps its most modest 
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manifestation was a plea for the more systematic study of the 
origins of Canada’s present relations with her more immediate 
associates and neighbours. ‘It would be valuable, for instance,”’ 
said one writer, ‘‘to know more of our relations with the Soviet 
Union, with Japan, as well as with Britain and the United States.”’ 
There were a couple of letters from the United States which urged 
the value of “‘continentalism” in American-Canadian historiogra- 
phy—which pleaded for ‘‘a unification of the historical experience 
of both nations thrown on a larger screen such as, say, North 
America.” There were still other letters which stressed the need 
for greater attention to Great Britain, to the different members 
of the Commonwealth, and to the various parts of the Empire. 
‘No one, I take it,” wrote one correspondent, ‘‘can teach English 
or Canadian history without being constantly reminded, on the 
one hand, of the historical relationship between England and 
Canada, and, on the other hand, of the sea-change which ideas 
have undergone in crossing the Atlantic, and it does seem to me 
that all students of history in Canada would gain if the CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW were open to scholarly but interpretative 
articles on the English background.... I don’t want to be 
misunderstood; articles on the minutiae of English history or on 
those aspects of that history which concern England as facing 
Europe, would more properly belong, I should think, to the English 
Historical Review, but articles on the wider interplay of politics 
with social forces in English history would, I should think, be 
valuable to readers of the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW as 
students of Canadian history.” 

At its most ambitious, the plea for expansion became virtually 
a request that the Review should broaden out into a general 
historical journal. ‘I do think,” wrote one correspondent, who 
pressed this view most strongly, ‘‘that, as the situation now stands, 
there is a service to history as a profession, and to Canadian 
cultural life as a whole, that the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
might perform, and is not so doing. I refer to the fact that in 
Canada there is no proper encouragement and aid being given to 
Canadian historians whose main interests do not lie in the realm 
of Canadian history .... It seems to me that it is time to give 
some space in the REVIEW to the writings and work of these 
Canadian historians whose interests do go beyond Canadian 
history. By such action the REVIEW could hope to command the 
attention and support of the whole membership of the profession 
in Canada, and could bring to the attention of Canadians as a 
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whole the realization that considerable work is being done by 
Canadians in extra-national fields, in broader areas of historical 
study.” 

These various proposals for expansion received a good deal-of 
support. But they also met with doubts, criticisms, and a certain 
amount of vigorous opposition. There were correspondents who 
cautioned delay and careful consideration before any policy of 
expansion was embarked upon. There were other writers who 
questioned whether the REVIEW could be extended consistently 
on the same level of scholarship as had been maintained in the 
Canadian field. And there were still others who feared an over- 
ambitious dispersal of energies. ‘‘I hope,” wrote one of these, 
“that it will be feasible to keep the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
focussed on matters with fairly direct bearing on Canadian 
history. To try to cover the whole field of history with compre- 
hensive adequacy in our Canadian journal would be a scattering 
of attention by which it seems to me there would be more loss 
than gain.... Fifteen or twenty years hence the situation may 
be different, but meanwhile I see the best future for the REVIEW 
in continuing to grow in ways consistent with its own past trends 
rather than in trying to become something else.”’ 

The case against expansion beyond Canada and its related 
fields was put in more detail and perhaps greater force by another 
writer. ‘‘I think,” this correspondent argued, “that the REVIEW 
has been very wise to concentrate mainly upon Canadian history. 
This policy has been described by some critics as unduly narrow. 
I do not regard an interest in the history of one’s own country as 
narrow, particularly if that history is considered in its inter- 
national as well as in its domestic phases. We hear a great deal 
at the moment about the development of a Canadian national 
culture. In many areas, it must be admitted, the Canadian 
achievement is not very impressive. In the field of history, how- 
ever, solid progress has been made in the last twenty or thirty 
years.... The study of Canadian history is now reaching the 
stage of maturity in which the results of past research are being 
synthesized in general histories of Canada.... The historians 
of Canada have made a considerable contribution to the culture 
of their country .... To a great extent that contribution is a 
result of the fact that the CANADIAN HistorRICAL REvIEW and 
the Canadian Historical Association concentrated upon the study 
of Canadian history. They have therefore acted as forcing houses 
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for the development of Canadian historians. The policy is justified 
by its results and should be continued.” 

One final phase of this discussion on the wisdom of broadening 
out deserves to be noticed. Interest centred chiefly in what might 
be called expansion outward into the international world. But 
there was also a certain amount of debate over expansion onward 
into contemporary times. A few of the specific suggestions which 
were received implied the investigation of nearly contemporary 
events; and in one letter the claims of current history were set 
forth more generally, though in a very guarded manner. “I 
sometimes wonder,”’ this correspondent wrote, “if we may not 
be in for excessive attention by historians to the current scene, 
but I hope we shall have enough people preserving their primarily 
scholarly interest in a further past to keep a wholesome balance. 
To do our duty to the public and the students of our own day, we 
must not lose sight of the older history, but it is true that the 
future will have many questions to ask about these present years 
of crisis that they can only answer if our own generation does its 
duty in recording and interpreting contemporary history.”” Even 
this comparatively restrained defence of current history did not, 
however, pass unchallenged in other letters. One correspondent 
insisted that an emphasis on contemporary affairs was ‘‘always 
a danger signal in an academic periodical.’’ Another argued that 
the historian’s concern with current history meant merely that 
his proper work would go by default to the other social sciences 
and that he would thereby increase the danger of being crowded 
out of his own natural sphere. 


IV 


The suggestions and recommendations so far discussed have 
had to do mainly with the scope of Canadian historical studies. 
This is, of course, a matter of major importance to the CANADIAN 
HIsTORICAL REVIEW; but it is also a question of immediate 
interest to Canadian historians in general. There was, however, 
another group of suggestions which were concerned more particu- 
larly with the REviEw—with its departments, its methods, and 
its services to the historical community. To these it is time to turn. 

A number of correspondents, for example, had comments to 
make about the REVIEW’s list of recent publications, its book 
reviews, and its review articles. The REVIEW was applauded for 
its effort to list everything of any value on Canadian history 
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which appeared in print; one writer, who appreciated the bibli- 
ography, suggested that some attempt might be made to grade 
more adequately the books and articles enumerated in it. So far 
as book reviews were concerned, several correspondents empha- 
sized the need of an unbroken maintenance of high critical 
standards. “If we ever let down standards in Canada,’’ wrote 
one of these, ‘‘and content ourselves with pot-boiling and printer’s 
ink for its own sake, the whole cause of Canadian history will 
suffer almost beyond calculation.”’ The difficulty of maintaining 
high standards in a small historical community and with a tra- 
dition of signed reviews was appreciated in a couple of letters; 
and at least one correspondent seemed to think that the REVIEW 
had achieved a fairly satisfactory critical balance. ‘‘The great 
danger,” he wrote, ‘‘in a small academic community such as our 
own, when everyone knows everybody else, is that the reviews 
will be too fulsome and insufficiently critical. I think the REVIEW 
has avoided this pitfall without making the other mistake of 
printing reviews which are far too bitter and acrimonious.” 

The review articles were another feature that provoked a 
certain amount of discussion. These articles were mentioned 
fairly frequently—and often favourably; but—like almost every- 
thing else—they did not pass without questioning or criticism. 
Several writers thought they tended to become too long with too 
many books included, and with all too little criticism. ‘The 
review articles dealing with foreign policy, etc.,’’ wrote one of these 
critics, ‘‘seem to me to have become too much of a miscellaneous 
hodge-podge .... What is said about individual books in these 
articles is generally too brief to be of much more use than a mere 
listing of the book would be, and it is also much too uncritical, as 
brief notices are bound to be, since if they contain any criticism 
they appear to be over-critical.”” Various remedies were suggested. 
One writer believed that a discussion of trends and tendencies in 
writing during the year would probably be more valuable than a 
review of a long list of books. Another correspondent reiterated 
his previously held opinion of the review articles, ‘that better 
use could be made of the space.” 

In several letters, there were comments upon the support 
which the Review had given to historical institutions and on the 
services which it tried to render to the historical community. 
Here—as, indeed, in so many other cases—the requests were not 
so much for a change, as for a continuation and amplification of 
policies already established. The REVIEW was praised by some 
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for its support of archives, libraries, and historical associations; 
it was urged by others to take the lead in the preservation of 
historical records and historical buildings. An even larger number 
of correspondents were anxious that there should be some increase 
in the amount of information provided about Canadian historians 
and their professional activities. ‘‘I wonder,’’ one letter inquired, 
“if more and regular news could be given of the activities of the 
Canadian historical fraternity .... Of course I know the Ca- 
NADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW has not neglected this field, but 
perhaps it could be expanded. I realize our numbers are smaller, 
but reports might be encouraged.”” Another writer suggested 
that in a laudable desire to avoid being too ‘‘professional”’ in this 
respect, the REVIEW had almost leaned over backwards. ‘‘As 
the CANADIAN HisToRICAL REVIEW is the only historical journal 
which covers all Canada,” a third letter suggested, ‘“‘the present 
personal notes (usually obituaries) which are printed from time 
to time might be expanded to give more information on the person- 
al activities of individuals, while they are alive. The annual lists 
of theses give information of this kind but many scholars are 
working on subjects, though not towards degrees. The REVIEW 
might become a clearing house for the exchange of information. 
Briefly, our suggestion is that the REVIEW might loosen up a little 
and admit that students of history are human beings who breathe, 
for air is free, and eat, when they can afford to.’”’ The same 
letter asked for a new and more attractive cover, and for a more 
vigorous attempt to have significant articles reviewed in the press. 

There were other requests for more professional information 
and guidance. An even stronger plea was put in on behalf of that 
other important section of the Canadian historical fraternity— 
the teachers in the secondary schools. ‘The most constructive 
suggestion that I can make,’’ wrote one of these correspondents, 
“for an extension of the work of the REviEw—and incidentally 
this applies to the work of the Canadian Historical Association 
also—would be that more attention be given to the interests of 
the teachers of history in Canadian schools, a body that is rapidly 
increasing in number and that so far has shown comparatively 
little interest in either the REVIEW or the Association. The reason 
for a good deal of this is, I think, that much that appears in the 
REVIEW is quite over the head of the ordinary school teacher, not 
because it is not understandable, but because the teacher does 
not feel that it is in particular relation to the work that he or she 
is doing.”’ In this and other letters it was suggested that the 
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REVIEW might make a greater effort to interest teachers by dis- 
cussing their problems, informing them of new historical dis- 
coveries and revisions, and vigorously sponsoring new historical 
methods and techniques which would be useful in the schools. 
“The professors of Canadian history in our universities,” suggested 
one of these writers, ‘‘might well pass on some of their experience 
in the art of teaching the subject. Outlines of courses, brief lists 
of the best books, suggestions for local projects, perhaps detailed 
directions for one project, and all sorts of helpful hints might be 
given in a section devoted to school teachers—and particularly 
current news about historical research and the discussion—in 
simple terms—of new problems and unexplored fields—here you 
will catch the mind of the youngster and in some cases give him 
a life interest in the history of this country and the world.” 

One final important point respecting editorial policy deserves 
mention. Several correspondents suggested that the REVIEW 
should become a bilingual journal—not, as one writer explained, 
that it should emulate the bilingualism of the House of Commons 
Debates and publish an edition in both French and English, but 
that it should, in the pages of a single edition, have contributions 
in both English and French. The French Canadians who replied 
to the circular letter were almost unanimous on this point, and 
they received support from several English Canadians as well. 
It was recognized that there were technical and other difficulties 
involved in the proposal: but its advocates pointed out that 
Culture, the bilingual quarterly published in Quebec city, was 
already following a policy of this kind. One English Canadian 
urged that such a policy was desirable “in the light of the past 
and for the sake of the future of this country.’’ Another, a French 
Canadian, wrote: “‘Le moment ne serait-il pas venu pour le Canada 
anglais—et notamment pour la CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW— 
de publier de temps en temps des articles en francais? Je crois 
que votre revue y gagnerait encore en importance et en variété. 
En outre, elle vous attirerait sans doute des collaborateurs ca- 
nadiens-francgais qui éprouvent actuellement certaines difficultés 
a consigner leurs pensées dans une langue autre que la leur. Et 
vos lecteurs? ZTous—ou a peu prés tous—comprennent le francais 
écrit.” 


V 


With the’statement of this last proposal the editors feel that 
they have—so}far jas is reasonably possible—completed the task 
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undertaken in the preparation of this article. Unquestionably 
there still remains a treasury of suggestions in the letters; but 
even a “‘jubilee’’ article must have its limits, and most of the 
important proposals which our correspondents wished to make, 
have now been presented to the readers of the REVIEW. It is an 
ambitious programme that has been laid down. Its realization 
even by stages will impose a heavy burden not only on Canadian 
historical scholarship in general, but also, in particular, upon the 
proprietors, editors, and contributors of the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. The REVIEW is far from being self-sustaining financially: 
it is supported by the University of Toronto Press. Its editors 
carry a full programme of university teaching: and the assistants 
on the staff of the University of Toronto Press can regard the 
REVIEW as only one part of the numerous activities of a busy 
publishing concern. Finally, the Canadian historians from whom, 
in the main, the REVIEW must draw its supply of articles, docu- 
ments, and reviews, form, in the nature of the case, a relatively 
small community, with many demands upon its time. The editors 
are keenly aware of this since they have frequently hoped to get 
articles on topics or on sections of the country which they were 
unable to obtain because those capable of writing them were 
continuously overburdened with other obligations. Even in its 
own special field, the realm of Canadian history, the REVIEW 
cannot count upon the undivided support of this small community. 
It must compete, in part with the Canadian Historical Association 
which publishes its own annual Report; and though this compe- 
tition may have certain benefits, it also has its real disadvantages 
as some of our correspondents took care to point out. 

It is, however, with a certain sense of exhilaration that the 
editors conclude this article. The letters which have determined 
its content reveal a Canadian historical fraternity keenly alive to 
the needs and nature of the work which they are trying to do, 
conscious that much has been done, still more conscious that far 
more remains to be accomplished. There is in the letters an evident 
desire to analyse the problems of historical studies and activities 
in Canada in all their varied manifestations, and there is no less 
an evident recognition of the obligation of Canadian historians not 
only to the generation in which they are living but to the future. 

Lines will undoubtedly be laid down in the next decade which 
will largely indicate the scope and direction of Canadian historical 
scholarship for a number of years to come. Much is expected of 
the historian and properly so. An emphasis on the importance of 
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history in its broadest aspects has undoubtedly come out of these 
war years, in spite of the fact that there is a most dangerous 
tendency in certain quarters to brand everything outside material- 
istic and vocational training as useless. In this situation history 
must play an essential role not only among the social sciences but 
in relation to the humanities if the liberal arts are to be preserved 
as a vital and vitalizing element in our modern society. 


In closing it is fitting that a word be said with regard to the 
contributions made to the REVIEW by former editors. Professor 
Wrong, who established the REvIEW’s predecessor the Annual 
Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada in 1896, and 
Mr. Langton his co-editor for many years, laid down a policy the 
essential features of which have fully stood the test of experience 
and continue to be an invaluable guide. We are pleased to say 
that Mr. Wrong and Mr. Langton are still able to follow the 
development of Canadian historical activities with keen interest. 
Mr. W. S. Wallace was editor of the present REVIEw for its first 
ten years, 1920-9, and was more responsible than anyone else for 
adapting and enlarging the policy of the old annual to the needs 
and opportunities of a quarterly. Professor G. de T. Glazebrook 
was an associate of the present editors when he left in January, 
1942, to take a post in the Department of External Affairs for the 
duration of the war. To Mrs. Hewitt, the editor of the University 
of Toronto Press, who has been responsible for the detailed super- 
vision of the bibliographical and indexing work during the past 
fifteen years, the REVIEW owes a special debt. Finally, the editors 
bespeak the continued co-operation of its contributors and sub- 
scribers whose interest and help make the publication of the 
REVIEW possible. Many we should like to mention by name 
were that possible. We assure them one and all, however, that 
the measure of our gratitude is only equalled by the hope and 
anticipation that they will do even more in the next twenty-five 


er GEORGE W. Brown and D. G. CREIGHTON 


The University of Toronto. 
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CHARLES FOTHERGILL 
1782-1840 


MUCH of the history of early Upper Canada centred around a 

comparatively small group of intelligent Europeans who 
emigrated to the new province in its formative years. Of many 
of these pioneers biographies have been written, but of others, 
prominent in the early public life of the province, we have been 
told little. In the latter group was Charles Fothergill, a well- 
educated native of Yorkshire, England, who came to Canada in 
1816 and remained until his death in 1840. In addition to being 
a legislator, King’s Printer, magistrate, and holder of several 
other public offices, Fothergill was a newspaper publisher, an 
artist, and one of the first individuals to make studies of the 
natural history of the province. The present account of him has 
been prepared in the belief that any contribution of this nature, 
however slight, will assist toward a more precise understanding of 
the cultural growth of early Upper Canada. This study has been 
made possible by the ‘“‘discovery’’ since 1931 of no fewer than 
sixteen holograph manuscripts by Fothergill (six of them written 
in Canada and ten written earlier in England), to the reading of 
which have been added some delving through the literature of 
the time, and consultation with certain of Fothergill’s numerous 
descendants. From this examination Fothergill emerges not only 
as a figure of importance in the history of the colony, but as the 
author of practically the only written account of the animal life 
of the Province of Upper Canada. 

Charles Fothergill was born at York, England, on May 23, 
1782, of an ancient Quaker family that was established in the 
north of England at the time of the Norman conquest. In one of 
his letters Fothergill wrote of ‘‘our castle” on the Foss, near York, 
and in the Charles Theodore Fothergill volume of manuscript he 
refers in 1811 to ‘‘my house at Nun Monkton,’ near York. He 
— - ancestry” to Sir George Fothergill, one of William the 


Gladstone, ‘‘The Fothergill Family as Ornithologists” (The Naturalist, 
No. 784, Re 1922, 149-52). 

2A note in the handwriting of Charles Fothergill is inserted in a book in the 
ponte of his grandson, Mr. Charles Theodore Fothergill. The book, by Samuel 
othergill, brother of Charles’ + anetae, 3 is entitled Discourses delivered at Several 
Meeting Houses of the ~— Quakers (ed. 3, 1792). The note begins “The 
ancestor of this family in England was Sir George Fothergill, the favourite general of 
William the Conqu , who was born in Normandy. His pedigree is recorded in the 
Tower of London.” A list of some of his descendants from 1066 to 1547 is given. Mrs. 
Atkinson has in her ion a reversible friendship ring, given to Sir by 
William, bearing the inscriptions, in French, ‘Friendship is above price” and “I sing 

only when dying.” . 
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history in its broadest aspects has undoubtedly come out of these 
war years, in spite of the fact that there is a most dangerous 
tendency in certain quarters to brand everything outside material- 
istic and vocational training as useless. In this situation history 
must play an essential role not only among the social sciences but 
in relation to the humanities if the liberal arts are to be preserved 
as a vital and vitalizing element in our modern society. 


In closing it is fitting that a word be said with regard to the 
contributions made to the REVIEW by former editors. Professor 
Wrong, who established the REvrEw’s predecessor the Annual 
Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada in 1896, and 
Mr. Langton his co-editor for many years, laid down a policy the 
essential features of which have fully stood the test of experience 
and continue to be an invaluable guide. We are pleased to say 
that Mr. Wrong and Mr. Langton are still able to follow the 
development of Canadian historical activities with keen interest. 
Mr. W.S. Wallace was editor of the present REvrew for its first 
ten years, 1920-9, and was more responsible than anyone else for 
adapting and enlarging the policy of the old annual to the needs 
and opportunities of a quarterly. Professor G. de T. Glazebrook 
was an associate of the present editors when he left in January, 
1942, to take a post in the Department of External Affairs for the 
duration of the war. To Mrs. Hewitt, the editor of the University 
of Toronto Press, who has been responsible for the detailed super- 
vision of the bibliographical and indexing work during the past 
fifteen years, the REVIEW owes a special debt. Finally, the editors 
bespeak the continued co-operation of its contributors and sub- 
scribers whose interest and help make the publication of the 
REVIEW possible. Many we should like to mention by name 
were that possible. We assure them one and all, however, that 
the measure of our gratitude is only equalled by the hope and 


anticipation that they will do even more in the next twenty-five 
years. . 7 aie 
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Much of the history of early Upper Canada centred around a 

comparatively small group of intelligent Europeans who 
emigrated to the new province in its formative years. Of many 
of these pioneers biographies have been written, but of others, 
prominent in the early public life of the province, we have been 
told little. In the latter group was Charles Fothergill, a well- 
educated native of Yorkshire, England, who came to Canada in 
1816 and remained until his death in 1840. In addition to being 
a legislator, King’s Printer, magistrate, and holder of several 
other public offices, Fothergill was a newspaper publisher, an 
artist, and one of the first individuals to make studies of the 
natural history of the province. The present account of him has 
been prepared in the belief that any contribution of this nature, 
however slight, will assist toward a more precise understanding of 
the cultural growth of early Upper Canada. This study has been 
made possible by the ‘‘discovery”’ since 1931 of no fewer than 
sixteen holograph manuscripts by Fothergill (six of them written 
in Canada and ten written earlier in England), to the reading of 
which have been added some delving through the literature of 
the time, and consultation with certain of Fothergill’s numerous 
descendants. From this examination Fothergill emerges not only 
as a figure of importance in the history of the colony, but as the 
author of practically the only written account of the animal life 
of the Province of Upper Canada. 

Charles Fothergill was born at York, England, on May 23, 
1782,! of an ancient Quaker family that was established in the 
north of England at the time of the Norman conquest. In one of 
his letters Fothergill wrote of ‘‘our castle’’ on the Foss, near York, 
and in the Charles Theodore Fothergill volume of manuscript he 
refers in 1811 to ‘‘my house at Nun Monkton,’’ near York. He 
traced his ancestry’ to Sir George Fothergill, one of \William the 


1H. H. Gladstone, ‘‘The Fothergill Family as Ornithologists’ (The Naturalist, 
No. 784, May, 1922, 149-52). 

2A note in the handwriting of Charles Fothergill is inserted in a book in the 
possession of his grandson, Mr. Charles Theodore Fothergill. The book, by Samuel 
Fothergill, brother of Charles’s grandfather, is entitled Discourses delivered at Several 
Meeting Houses of the People called Quakers (ed. 3, 1792). The note begins ‘The 
ancestor of this family in England was Sir George Fothergill, the favourite general of 
William the Conqueror, who was born in Normandy. His pedigree is recorded in the 
Tower of London.”’ A list of some of his descendants from 1066 to 1547 is given. Mrs. 
Atkinson has in her possession a reversible friendship ring, given to Sir George by 
William, bearing the inscriptions, in French, ‘Friendship is above price’’ and “‘I sing 
only when dying.” 
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Conqueror’s generals, born in Normandy, who was with William 
when he took York in 1068 and was rewarded with a grant of 
land in Westmorland.’ Charles’s father was John Fothergill, a 
comb-maker or ivory manufacturer of York, on whose death in 
1807 a writer remarked: ‘‘He was ...one of the people called 
Quakers whose society he eminently adorned by his sound princi- 
ples .. . a life of exemplary virtue . . . and an active principle 
of benevolence and charity, flowing in secret streams to the 
distressed .... [The] intelligence of his mind, his powers of 
conversation, his lively wit and his pleasant humour... gave 
an uncommon attraction to his society... .’’ Charles’s mother 
was Mary Ann Forbes, whose father was a kinsman of the first 
baron of Scotland. One of her brothers, James Forbes, F.R.S., 
was a distinguished artist and traveller® (author of Oriental 
Memoirs, 4 volumes, 1813, in the preparation of which Charles 
assisted). To him, Charles owed much for early tuition in art 
and natural history, a debt which he acknowledged in dedicating 
to his uncle a book he published in London in 1813, under the title 
Essay on the Philosophy, Study, and Use of Natural History.’ 

Dr. John Fothergill (1712-80), famous London physician, 
scientist, and philanthropist, was a brother of Charles’s grand- 
father. Two of the most eminent names in the annals of early 
American natural history, George Edwards and William Bartram, 
are inseparably linked with that of Dr. Fothergill. He assisted 
Edwards with the publication in England of his works on birds 
(1743-51)—many new-world species being illustrated for the first 
time—and it was at his request* and expense that Bartram, the 
illustrious Quaker, made his botanical and other investigations in 
the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida between 1773 and 1778.° Dr. 
Fothergill’s pamphlet on diphtheria in 1748, one of the earliest 
descriptions of the disease, was subsequently translated into 


3R. H. Fox, Dr. John Fothergill and His Friends (London, England, 1919), 6. 

‘Monthly Magazine, May, 1807. 

5Forbes spent two decades in various parts of Asia, Africa, America, and Europe, 
investigating the manners and customs of the inhabitants, studying the natural history, 
and delineating the principal places and picturesque scenery of the regions visited. He 
also drew the costumes of the natives, and the beasts, birds, fishes, insects, and plants 
encountered. 

&Gladstone, ‘‘The Fothergill Family as Ornithologists” (The Naturalist, no. 785, 
June, 1922, pp. 189-92). 

7Charles Fothergill, Essay on the Philosophy, Study, and Use of Natural History 
(London, England, 1813). 

8Fox, Dr. John Fothergill and His Friends, 27, 185-7. 

*Francis Harper, ‘“Travels in Georgia and Florida, 1773-4: A Report to Dr. John 
Fothergill [by] William Bartram” (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
new series, XX XIII, part 11, Nov. 1943, 124, 204). 
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several languages. In London, Dr. Fothergill became intimate 
with Benjamin Franklin in 1757. He was essentially a man 
of peace and his part in the negotiations in 1775 to avert the 
threatened break between the colonies and the mother country is 
a matter of record. Of him, Franklin wrote ‘‘] think a worthier 
man never lived... .’’!° 

Other members of the Fothergill family were distinguished in 
the realms of art, medicine, and science. Charles’s uncle, William 
Fothergill, a clever bird student, supplied Charles with accounts 
of the bird-life of Carr-end, Wensleydale, Yorkshire, the ancestral 
home of the family from the time one John Fothergill migrated 
eastward from Westmorland soon after 1600 until 1841, when it 
was sold." Charles and his uncle carried on a regular correspond- 
ence, extracts from which were published in 1854. Both were 
disciples of Gilbert White, the famous naturalist of Selborne.” 
Another relative, a first cousin, Alexander Fothergill, ‘‘made 
beautiful drawings from the life of nearly all the birds, fish, 
etc.’’ of Carr-end; another first cousin, Dr. John (brother of 
Alexander), was also an artist and wrote the list of birds in The 
History of Richmondshire“; Charles's own brother, Dr. Samuel, 
was co-editor of the Medical and Physical Journal from 1810 to 
1821, and attended Queen Victoria’s mother when she was at 
Weymouth for her health; and his own sister, Eliza, was a 
portrait and landscape artist of ability.” 

Charles was early attracted to the study of birds. At the age 
of thirteen he was making notes on Yorkshire birds and in 1799, 
at the age of seventeen, he published at York his Ornithologia 
Britannica, a folio of eleven pages, listing 301 species of British 
birds.’ Captain Hugh Gladstone, who wrote an article on The 
Fothergill Family as Ornithologists in 1922, has remarked that 
“such precocity is remarkable, but... not infrequently noticed 
in young persons of the Quaker persuasion, who, dissuaded against 

10°F ox, Dr. John Fothergill and His Friends, 361. UTbid., 4. 

2B. R. Milorris], [Extracts from correspondence between William and Charles 


Fothergill, 1799-1812] (The Naturalist, 1V, 1854, 143-6, 167-8). 

%T,. D. Whitaker, A History of Richmondshire, in the North Riding of the County 
of York (1823), I, 415-16. 

MGeorge Crosfield, Memoirs of the Life and Gospel Labours of Samuel Fothergill 
(London, England, 1843). 

1A series of five flower paintings, by Eliza, is in the possession of Mrs. Carrie 
Shepherd, and her sister, Mrs. Katherine Shepherd; a painting she made of Scarborough 
Cliffs, Yorkshire, is in Miss Mary Fothergill Reid’s possession; a portrait of Charles 
when he was eighteen years of age has been published by Gladstone in ‘“‘The Fothergill 
Family as Ornithologists’; and Miss Fothergill, of Whitby, has a painting by Eliza 
of Larchfield, Leeds, Yorkshire (where Charles lived in 1813). 

Charles Fothergill, Ornithologia Britannica (York, England, 1799). 
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the usual sports and pastimes of youth, are early induced to prose- 
cute the study of Natural History and kindred subjects.’"!’ In 
1803, Charles published a two-volume work at London (totalling 
608 pages) entitled The Wanderer: or a Collection of Original Tales 
and Essays founded upon Facts'* and in 1813 his Essay on the 
Philosophy, Study, and Use of Natural History appeared, in London. 
In this book of 236 pages he stated that he had become accustomed 
to consider every hour that was not appropriated to profitable 
thinking or useful exertion as lost or misspent, and that, in early 
life, the ardour of his love for the pursuits of natural history was 
so great that he overcame many serious difficulties in order to 
make himself personally acquainted with the lives and manners 
of various animals in their native haunts.'* According to Mrs. 
Katherine Shepherd, one of his grand-daughters, living in Lindsay, 
Ontario, Fothergill also ‘“‘contributed generously to the magazines 
of his day in England.” 

Fothergill’s great work, the product of his lifetime and the 
subject-matter of many of his manuscript volumes, was to be 
entitled ‘‘Memoirs and [Illustrations of the Natural History of the 
British Empire,”’ but it was never published. To obtain original 
material, he spent several years in wandering through such parts 
of England as were least known, one year in \Vales, one in Ireland, 
two in Scotland, two on the Isle of Man (1814-5), and one (1806) 
in the Shetlands and Orkneys. His twenty-four years resi- 
dence in Canada was undertaken, primarily, with the object of 
studying the zoology of British North America. The work was 
to have comprised several volumes and was to have been illust- 
rated by his own drawings. In dedicating the first volume of the 
contemplated series to the King of Great Britain,?° Fothergill 
remarked that 

The bright visions of hope that once play’d around my youthful fancy promised 
the accomplishment of better things in that I should one day be able to present the 
Sovereign of my country and my Countrymen with something of this kind that 
should be more worthy. But the early gathering of life’s rudest storms retarded 
my progress and it is now long since I experienced how rapidly the light of a first 
hope recedes with declining years. Under kindlier circumstances than those which 

17Gladstone, ‘‘The Fothergill Family as Ornithologists’ (The Naturalist, no. 784, 
May, 1922, 149-52). 

18Charles Fothergill, The Wanderer: or A Collection of Original Tales and Essays, 
founded upon Facts (2 vols., London, England, 1803). 

1Copies of the Wanderer are in the hands of Fothergill’s descendants, one of which, 
in the possession of Miss Reid, has marginal notes by Charlotte, Fothergill’s first wife; 
and a copy of his Essay is to be found in the library of the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoology. 

2°In the Clendenan manuscript. 
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have fallen to my lot, my original purpose might have been more nearly realized. 
A Nat: Hist: of the Brit: Empire is a Nat: Hist: of the World—and I once intended 
to have visited all its parts and not to have put my materials together until I had 
done so. My purposes have been changed by necessity not from inclination and I 
can now only hope that these volumes will be found to furnish materials of some 
value and some hints that may be useful to a more successful follower in the 
same path. 


An even more ambitious work, which he contemplated but 
never published, was to be entitled ‘‘Some Account of My Own 
Times.” In his manuscript ‘‘References and Quotations, Vol. 4’’ 
he lists the titles of the twenty-one proposed volumes, as follows: 
natural history, general politics, general literature, drama, fine 
arts, poetry, mechanics and useful inventions, agriculture and 
gardening, sports and pastimes, anecdotes and biography, an- 
tiquities, great military and naval actions, geography and topogra- 
phy, voyages and travels, jurisprudence and law, extraordinary 
narratives, arts and sciences, miscellanies, sorcery and magic, 
cruelty and crimes, and manners and customs. 

Fothergill’s interest in breeding race-horses in Yorkshire— 
resented by the Quakers—was responsible for his virtual banish- 
ment from the sect and from England.” He had records of sixty- 
one horses bred up to 1815. In his Essay, he wrote with affection 
also of his spaniels. 

In 1811 he married Charlotte Nevins, of Larchfield, Leeds, 
Yorkshire, and in July, 1816, he and his wife and two infant sons, 
took passage for Canada on the sailing-ship William, of London, 
Captain Patton, Master. An excellent water-colour painting of a 
red-breasted nuthatch, done on the voyage (in the McGillivray 
manuscript), attests to Fothergill’s skill as an ornithological 
artist. Other examples of his work, in colour, that have been 
preserved, represent slate-coloured juncos, rose-breasted gros- 
beaks, and jellytishes, and his black-and-white sketches show 
black-capped chickadees, white-fronted terns, Irish elks, and rose- 
coloured pastors. Sketches Fothergill made of scenes at Port 
Hope and Rice Lake in 1819 are in the hands of descendants and, 
in addition, one of his volumes contains a series of about 40 
water-colours, which he, as a young man, made in England. It is 
the opinion of Mrs. Katherine Shepherd that most of his draw- 

21The Charles Theodore Fothergill manuscript is a record of the horses Fothergill 
owned between 1810 and 1834; there is an article in the Atkinson manuscript (vol. 4) 
entitled ‘‘Original Remarks and Observations on the Breed and Management of Blood- 
Horses, from long and actual experience’; and in the Reid volume, Fothergill wrote 


of himself as ‘‘an extensive breeder in a district where the best horses in England... 
were produced.” 
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ings, which he had assembled to illustrate his Memoirs, went to 
the United States after his death. 

Five months were spent in the vicinity of Quebec City. His 
journey by sleigh from Quebec to York, in February, 1817, forms 
the subject of one of his preserved manuscripts. According to 
Robert Gourlay, Fothergill boarded with him in 1817 at De- 
Forest’s Hotel, in York, and was “‘busy aiding immigrants.’’” 

In the early spring of 1817, the Fothergills settled at Smith’s 
Creek, Port Hope (then called Toronto for a short time), where 
Charles opened a general store and became the first postmaster 
of the village.** According to Lindsey, he ‘‘brought considerable 
means with him to Canada.’** Fothergill was dismissed from his 
office, later, for his criticism of the post-office administration.” 

At Port Hope, the family lived until 1831 in a cottage at the back 
of a fine woods about three-fourths of a mile from Lake Ontario.” 
The seven-roomed cottage, at the time Fothergill sold it, was 
described as “‘that valuable and delightful residence, Ontario 
Cottage, within one mile and a half [north] of the flourishing village 
of Port Hope, on the lake shore; together with 130 acres of excel- 
lent land, well watered and wooded ...’’ with a large garden, 
orchard, trout creek, barns, out-buildings, etc.2” Their property 
on Smith’s Creek included Park-lots 70 and 79.  Fothergill 
was one of the principal founders of the Port Hope Harbour and 
\harf Company, founded March 18, 1829. 

From early in 1817, Fothergill had a place on Rice Lake.*® 
This, his hunting-lodge, he called ‘‘Castle Fothergill.”*® It was 
situated in South Monaghan Township, on the west side of the 
west mouth of the Otonabee River, on a point known as ‘‘Fother- 

2R. F. Gourlay, The Banished Briton and Neptunian: Being a Record of the Life, 
Writings, Principles and Projects of Robert Gourlay, Esg., now Robert Fleming Gourlay 
(Boston, 1843, 1845), I, 149-50; 11,498. 

*%A painting which Fothergill made of Smith’s Creek at the bottom of his grounds 
in 1819, is in the possession of Mrs. Carrie Shepherd, and a painting he made of Port 
Hope from his parlour window, in the same year, is in the library of Miss Elizabeth 
Fothergill. One of his manuscripts (the Reid volume) contains an account of stock 
taken into his store at Port Hope between December 9, 1817, and April 2, 1818, with the 
various items listed, persons from whom purchased, and the cost and selling prices, in 
sterling. 

*W. A. Craick, Port Hope Historical Sketches (Port Hope, 1901), 22; Charles 
Lindsey, The Life and Times of Wm. Lyon Mackenzie (Toronto, 1862), I, 53-5. 

William Smith, The History of the Post Office in British North America, 1639-1870 
(Cambridge, England, 1920), 144-5. " 

2W. R. Riddell, ‘Robert Sea Gourlay” (Papers and Records of the Ontario 
Historical Society, XIV, 1916, 37, 6 

27See Cobourg Star, June 7, isat, “and October 10, 1832. 

28E. C. Guillet, Early Life in Upper Canada or 1932), 62. 


29T. W. Poole, A Sketch of the Early Settlement... of the... County of Peter- 
borough (Peterborough, 1867), 2. 
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gill Point’’ for half a century after his death, until it was changed 
to “Jubilee Point’’ to commemorate Queen Victoria's jubilee in 
1897. A mill was operated there by Fothergill during the winter 
of 1821-2 on the 1,200 acres ceded to him by the government.*° 
He wrote extensively in his manuscripts of the Mississauga Indians 
and the animals of Rice Lake. He prepared a vocabulary of the 
Indians’ language (apparently not preserved); nursed their 
chieftain, Captain Mohawk, when he accidentally shot himself 
there one September; used to hunt with them; became a great 
favourite among them; looked after their interests in the courts 
and in parliament, and was honoured by being made their white 
chief “‘Anmegahbowh”’ (‘‘standing before many’’) and by the gift 
of a belt of birch-bark, sewn with porcupine quills, from Captain 
Mohawk in 1819. As a magistrate at Cobourg on September 18, 
1820, we find him taking up the case of a ten-year old Indian boy, 
‘‘Negaunausing,”’ charged with murder. Fothergill had the boy 
pardoned on the grounds of extreme youthfulness and previous 
good conduct.*! 

During the whole period of his twenty-four years’ residence in 
Upper Canada, Fothergill was a member of the Land Board*® and 
a magistrate of the Court of Requests. In 1823, he described 
himself as ‘‘Justice of the Peace for the Home and Newcastle 
Districts.”” He was not long in Canada before he began to take 
an active interest in politics. In 1818 he was the means of check- 
ing the career of Robert Gourlay, whom he branded as “an 
agitator, who desired to make Upper Canada a part of the United 
States ...[and] the most indefatigable political misanthropist, 
and screw-augur, with whom [he had ever come]. . . in contact.” 
Fothergill, a moderate reformer himself, ‘‘always felt a sentiment 
of pity, rather than of anger’’ towards Gourlay.* 

Fothergill’s third son was born in 1821** and in 1822 his wife 
died at York® and was buried in the old churchyard to the north 
of St. James Cathedral. 

From January 1, 1822, to January 31, 1826, Fothergill was 
King’s Printer of Upper Canada.** His home in York, at least 

30Weekly Register, June 13, 1822. 

Charles Fothergill, Fifth Edition Toronto Almanac and Royal Calendar of Upper 
Canada for the Year 1839 (Toronto, 1839). 

Charles Fothergill, The York Almanac and Royal Calendar of Upper Canada for 
the Year 1823—also for 1824, 1825 and 1826 (York, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825). 

33 Weekly Register, Nov. 21 and Dec. 19, 1822 and Sept. 9, 1824. 

*Ibid., Sept. 26, 1822. *%Ibid., Nov. 7, 1822. 


* Journal of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada... 5th December 1826, to the 
17th February, 1827 . . . (York, 1827), appendix. 
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during the later years of that period, was on the north side of 
King Street, east of Berkeley Street, and was described as an 
‘Elegant and Commodious Mansion, Built and lately occupied 
by A. N. McNabb [later Sir Allan]... with a Large Garden, 
Spacious Yard, and every necessary out-building . . . occupying 
altogether One Acre of Land... .’*? During the same period he 
maintained his properties at Port Hope and Rice Lake. As 
King’s Printer, Fothergill published the official government paper, 
the Upper Canada Gazette. On the same sheet, starting April 18, 
1822, he printed the Weekly Register, a private newspaper con- 
taining news from the English papers as well as ‘‘a great deal of 
excellent reading on subjects connected with literature and 
natural history.’”’ As pointed out by Scadding, ‘‘from this publi- 
cation may be gathered much of the current history of the 
period.’’** A nature column, which Fothergill conducted in the 
Register, starting May 30, 1822, was probably the first such column 
to appear in any Canadian newspaper. Although the items were 
culled mostly from English and United States papers, occasional 
items were original notes from the editor’s pen. As a publisher, 
he printed what is said to have been the first poem published in 
Upper Canada. It was entitled “Wonder of the West,” or ‘‘A 
Day at the Falls of Niagara in 1825” and was written by J. L. 
Alexander, a teacher in York Grammar School.** Fothergill wrote 
a series of annual almanacs and two farmers’ guides.‘ The York 
Almanacs and Royal Calendars of Upper Canada became volumes 
of from four to five hundred pages, ‘‘filled with practical and 
official information on the subject of Canada and the other British 
American colonies.” The Canadian Farmer's Almanacs and 
General Memorandum-books were reprinted in the old country, 
particularly in Scotland, and have been described as ‘‘best-sellers 
of by-gone days.’* An ambitious work, to be entitled ‘“‘The 
Canadian Annual Register’ (three-page prospectus of which 
appeared in July, 1823), never did materialize.“ It was to have 
included sections on the early history of Canada; a chronicle of 

37 Upper Canada Gazette, Sept. 2, 1824 and U. E. Loyalist, Nov. 11 to Dec. 30, 1826. 


Rev. H. Scadding and J. C. Dent, Toronto: Past and Present: Historical and 
Descriptive (Toronto, 1884), 81, 96-7. 

**Niagara Historical Society, Notes on Niagara 1759-1860, no. 32 (about 1920), 40. 

‘Charles Fothergill, The Canadian Farmer's Almanac and General Memorandum- 
book for the Year 1824—also for 1825 (York, 1823, 1824). 

“The Rev. Dr. Scadding, ‘Toronto of Old: A Series of Collections and Recol- 
lections"’ (Canadian Journal, new series, 1869, XII, 348-51). 

“Canadian Book of Printing (Toronto, 1940), 49. 

“Charles Fothergill, Prospectus of a New Work to be Entitled the Canadian Annual 
Register .. . (York, July, 1823). 
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the year’s events; a list of births, marriages, deaths, and removals; 
parliamentary register and lists of acts passed by both parliaments; 
proclamations; orders-in-council; biographical accounts of cele- 
brated Canadians; new discoveries in natural history; progresses 
in agriculture; useful projects; new inventions; antiquities; essays, 
and poems by Canadians; and a chapter on new books written 
during the year. 

In 1825, Fothergill married Eliza Richardson, of Pickering. 
They had seven children.“ She died at Whitby in 1892, surviving 
him by fifty-two years, and was buried in the Friends’ Burial 
Ground in Pickering. The present writer has been able to trace 
only four children of this marriage (in addition to the three sons 
of his former marriage), yet, in a letter Fothergill wrote to Sir 
Francis Bond Head, Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, on 
June 6, 1836, that Canada was ‘‘the native land of eight 
out of ten” of his children. At any rate, the children of Messrs. 
Arthur, Rowland, and George M’Gonigle are sixth-generation 
Fothergills. They are great-great-grandsons of Caroline Amelia 
(1828-1909), one of Fothergill’s daughters. 

Fothergill visited the Niagara frontier in 1817, 1822, 1824, and 
1839 (and perhaps on other occasions) and in October, 1823, he 
visited Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia and Scudder’s ‘‘American 
Museum” in New York. He mentioned fishing off the Newfound- 
land banks, perhaps on his voyage to Canada, elsewhere in his 
manuscripts. 

From March 31, 1825, to January, 1831, Fothergill represented 
Durham County in the ninth and tenth parliaments of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Upper Canada. In the House, he aligned him- 
self with Dr. William Warren Baldwin and his group of moderate 
reformers. Neither Baldwin nor Fothergill were agitators, how- 
ever, and both deeply deplored the uprising of 1837. 

Prudence, however, was not one of Fothergill’s characteristics. 
Dr. Thomas Rolph once told Mrs. Fothergill that her husband ‘‘had 
every sense but good sense.”” He had a “‘habit of speaking his 
mind very bluntly, in his capacity as legislator,’’“* and he incurred 
the wrath of the Family Compact, who were the ruling power of 
the period. As King’s Printer, Fothergill was the only member 
of the House who held an office at the pleasure of the Executive 
and it was not surprising that, after voting on several occasions 


“Weekly Register, March 24, 1825. 
Palladium, Jan. 3, 1838. 
“Lindsey, The Life and Times of Wm. Lyon Mackenzie, I, 71-3. 
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against the administration, he should be deprived of his office by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in 1826.47 The fact that he was made 
the victim of the Executive’s revenge was only a realization of 
the fear he expressed to the electors of his constituency when he 
first ran, namely, that he would probably find it difficult as a 
public servant and legislator to serve two masters. He did not 
allow his private interests to interfere with the conscientious 
discharge of his duties in the House, with consequences to his own 
fortunes that were anything but happy. His dismissal was an 
unpopular one, to judge from statements made both in the legis- 
lature and in the York press, and in this connection it must be 
remembered that the majority of Upper Canadians, even in the 
House, were opposed to Sir Peregrine Maitland’s government, 
and Fothergill was simply expressing his dislike for an adminis- 
tration which “has not met with the unqualified approval of 
historians.’’ Three incidents led to his dismissal. First was his 
motion in November, 1825, requesting that the scattered land- 
granting offices be consolidated and a reckoning of — eir revenue 
produced before the Assembly. Next was his suppoit of a motion 
in December, 1825, on the expediency of having the post-office 
revenue placed under the Assembly’s control. Lastly, was his 
vote, in January, 1826, for a motion which sought the full rights 
of natural-born British subjects for all persons then in Upper 
Canada who had been born, or whose fathers or paternal grand- 
fathers had been born, under the British flag in the United States, 
prior to the treaty of 1783. 

His denunciation of the Family Compact was scarcely less 
violent than his attitude towards Robert Gourlay and William 
Lyon Mackenzie. Although he could not deny entertaining ‘“‘some 
personal respect’”’ for Mackenzie and his ideals, he considered 
him, nevertheless, a “‘crack-brained demagogue and... caterer 
of loathsome food for depraved appetites.’’*8 

In the years preceding the Rebellion of 1837, Fothergill took 
an active part in support of the government’s attempts to quell 
the impending uprising. In 1829 he drew the attention of the 
administration to the growing dissatisfaction among a certain 
radical element of the population, around Port Hope, and en- 
deavoured to have the government establish an unofficial news- 
paper there, under his editorship, to assist in offsetting the move- 
ment. In February, 1832, at a public meeting at Amherst court 


‘' Weekly Register, Jan. 19, 1826. 
‘87bid., May 27 and Nov. 18, 1824. 
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house (Cobourg), which was largely attended, he moved a strong 
resolution in behalf of the inhabitants, expressing loyalty to the 
Crown. The resolution was carried and the supporters of Mac- 
kenzie silenced. 

Despite his antipathy toward Mackenzie, Fothergill on one 
occasion, later, came to his support in a court case. Of that 
incident, Fothergill wrote the following to Mackenzie in a letter 
from Toronto of July 25, 1837, on the occasion of receiving three 
writs from him in connection with notes Fothergill had made 
out in his favour. Presumably they had to do with rental on 
exhibition space in the Market Square buildings for the material 
which was to have formed the nucleus of a museum planned at 
Toronto by Fothergill and his associates (Mackenzie occupied 
rooms in the same buildings): 

Reflect, fora moment, how differently I acted towards you, when your fortunes 
hung in the balance, that might have been turned either way by the slightest 
effort on my part. Yes, when your entire hope of success in this country depended 
upon my single word, as your own letters to me at the time, and the verdict of the 
jury fully testify—what did I do? I instantly quit the bed of sickness, on which 
I was then lying, and came up to this city at imminent hazard of my life... and 
although I well knew I should incur the mortal enmity of your powerful enemies 
(the effects of which I have since experienced to a fatal extent) I gave that evidence 
in your favour which produced a verdict that laid the foundation of all your 
subsequent power and celebrity. 

Fothergill was far-sighted, and ahead of his time. Scadding 
has remarked that ‘‘many plans of his in the interests of literature 
and science came to nothing for the want of a sufficient body of 
seconders.”’ His proposal, in 1825, while a member of the House, 
that steps be taken to create a federal government for all the 
British provinces in North America, was forty-two years in ad- 
vance of the creation of the Dominion of Canada. The majority 
of the House rejected his proposal, terming it ‘‘visionary.’’*” 

He attempted, in 1830, to interest the governments of Lower 
and Upper Canada, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Natural 
History Society of Montreal, and the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, in a three-year scientific expedition to the 
Pacific coast. The expedition, of which he was to be zoologist, 
was to have included also a botanist, a mineralogist, an astronomer, 
and the necessary assistants, and was to explore the possibilities 
of the settlement of the West, in addition to a careful study of the 
natural resources of the country. Many persons approached ex- 
pressed regret at their inability to assist such a worthy project, 
but the scheme failed to materialize. 

49Palladium, March 28, 1838. 
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Fothergill’s efforts to have established at York a Provincial 
Museum of Natural History and Civil History, with Botanical and 
Zoological Gardens and Observatory attached, and an Art Gallery, 
have already been alluded to. As Scadding has stated, the pro- 
posal was “‘probably too bold in its conception and too advanced 
to be justly appreciated by a sufficient number of the contemporary 
public.’’*® In this venture, Fothergill was associated with Dr. 
\Villiam Rees,®! surgeon and meteorologist of York, and Dr. 
William ‘Tiger’? Dunlop, a well-known figure in Upper Canada, 
who did much for education and for the arts and sciences. Several 
petitions to the legislature, starting in February, 1830, resulted in 
the sponsors receiving the patronage of Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
John Colborne, and the appropriation of ‘‘a piece of ground on 
the Military Reserve behind the Garrison, and near Farr’s 
Brewery, containing a little more than two acres” from Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir Francis Bond Head in 1836, for the proposed insti- 
tution.** Funds, public or otherwise, with which to build the 
museum, however, were not forthcoming. 

Fothergill’s collection, which was to have formed the nucleus 
of the museum, was on display in Toronto, starting about 1835, 
first in Chewett’s buildings at the south-east corner of King and 
York Streets,** then in the Market Square buildings (now St. 
Lawrence Hall), and, finally, one door south of the Palladium 
newspaper office, at the corner of York and Boulton (now Pearl) 
Streets. There it was destroyed by fire a few weeks after Fother- 
gill’s death in 1840. Fothergill’s printed prospectus for the 
institution (April, 1835),°° and Allan MacNab’s report to the 
legislature as chairman of the Select Committee appointed to 
report on the matter (January, 1837)—the report strongly recom- 
mended the granting of a loan of £2,000 to build the museum— 
outlined the extent of the collections that had been formed for 
the proposed institution. Fothergill’s son, George Alexander 
Fothergill, was to have been the curator of the museum, and the 
building was to have been a facsimile of the Parthenon at Athens. 

On February 19, 1830, Fothergill succeeded in having passed 

5°Scadding, ‘‘Toronto of Old’’ (Canadian Journal, new series, 1871, XIII, 182-5). 

514. G. Meredith, Mary's Rosedale and Gossip of ‘‘Little York’’ (Ottawa, 1928), 99. 

82See letter from Fothergill to Sir Francis Bond Head of Oct. 20, 1836, in the volume 
of Fothergill letters in the University of Toronto Library. 

53Palladium, Jan. 31, 1838. 

“Toronto Patriot, June 23, 1840; Christian Guardian, June 24, 1840; and Toronto 
Mirror, June 26, 1840. 


Charles Fothergill, Proposed Lyceum of Natural History, and the Fine Arts, in the 
City of Toronto, U.C. (Toronto, April, 1835). 
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an Act for the better preservation of salmon within this province, 
only to have the Executive veto it. Another, a bill which did 
receive royal assent, was his Act passed five days later to encourage 
the establishment of agricultural societies in the several districts 
of the province. This measure gave the first effective impulse to 
the holding of agricultural fairs and cattle markets. In 1831 and 
1832, he contributed articles to the columns of the Cobourg Star, 
under the pen-name ‘‘Atticus.’”°® Nine of these appeared in 1831 
and two in 1832 and covered a great variety of subjects—the 
snapping turtle, the flying squirrel, Indian traditions, history of 
the art of writing, practical description of the interior of the 
Newcastle District, duties of parish and town officers, snow- 
crystals, etc. 

On July 22, 1831, Fothergill, Rees, and Dunlop founded the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Upper Canada, at York.*’ 
This society, although short-lived,®* was the first in the province 
designed, among other things, ‘‘to promote the study of Natural 
History.’** It was the intention of the founders to have Arch- 
deacon (later Bishop) Strachan and Chief Justice (later Sir) John 
Beverley Robinson as the society’s patrons but both respectfully 
declined, the former on the grounds that it might interfere with 
the college (King’s College, now the University of Toronto) and 
that such a society would scarcely be required in Upper Canada 
for another hundred years, and the latter on the ground that he 
had too much respect for the interests of literature to assume duties 
which he was sure he would so ill discharge. Fothergill’s anti- 
pathetic attitude toward the Family Compact, of which Strachan 
and Robinson were leading figures, however, may be taken as 
the principal reason behind their unwillingness to co-operate in 
the new venture. At Toronto, Fothergill did much toward the 
encouragement of art and science. He exhibited®’ ten water- 
colours of English birds, plants, fishes, portraits, and scenery 
at the first exhibition of the Society of Artists and Amateurs on 
July 1, 1834. Of these, the catalogue (preserved in the Toronto 
Public Library) remarked: ‘‘some show considerable merit.”’ 

From 1831 to 1837, Fothergill lived at Pickering Mills, Lot 15, 
Concession 1, Pickering Township. There, on an elaborate scale, 

See Clendenan manuscript, p. 17. 

571G. P. Ure], The Hand-Book of Toronto... (Toronto, 1858), 188. 


68). E. Middleton, The Municipality of Toronto: A History (Toronto, 1923), I, 
419; II, 679. 


5%George Walton, York Commercial Directory, Street Guide and Register, 1833-4: 
with Almanack and Calendar for 1834 (York, 1833), 29, 136. 
‘William Colgate, Canadian Art: 1820 to 1940 (Toronto, 1943). 
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he planned the creation of a village by the name of Monadelphia. 
It was to comprise 387 acres owned by Fothergill, including a part 
of the present village of Pickering, south of the Kingston Road. 
Plans were made for tavern, churches, printing office, etc., and 
; the village was to include saw and grist mills, distillery, barns, 
| other buildings, and dwelling-houses, many of which had already 
) been erected by 1834. The plan of the proposed village was not 
duly registered, however, and the project failed to materialize. 

More misfortunes overtook him in his Pickering venture. One 
of his mills was burned down by a salmon poacher he had previous- 
ly prosecuted, both his dams were carried away by floods, his own 
sons neglected their responsibilities in the venture, and the owner 
of the original fifty acres was guilty of misrepresentation in selling 
Fothergill the property. These misfortunes, added to grief and 
anxiety for the material welfare of his large family, so undermined 
his health that, in 1837, doctors despaired of his life. 

His last venture was the establishment of a printing office at 
the corner of York and Boulton Streets, Toronto, just before the 
Rebellion of 1837. There he launched the Palladium of British 
America, and Upper Canada Mercantile Advertiser, a weekly news- 
paper of which his eldest son, Charles Forbes Fothergill, was 
co-proprietor.* It was an attractive publication, patterned after 
the New York Albion but only about one hundred issues were 
printed. His address, from July 25, 1837, was ‘‘the City Hotel, 
Toronto.”” Poems by Susannah Moodie and her husband, of 
Melsetter, Douro Township, appeared in the newspaper in its 
early issues, written especially for Palladium readers. Other 
publications emanating from his printing office during that 
period were Mackenzie's Own Narrative of the Late Rebellion (critical 
notes by Fothergill),** the Toronto Almanac and Royal Calendar 
of Upper Canada for 1839, and Canada, the Last Hope of England.® 
In the last-named, Fothergill outlined his belief that the British 
connection was essential to Canada’s welfare. The Palladium 
was not a success and was terminated by Fothergill’s death in 
1840. Samuel Thompson has left an illuminating description of 
the printing office and its proprietor in the following words: 

Early in the year 1839, I obtained an engagement as manager of the Palladium, 
a newspaper issued by C... Fothergill.... The printing office, situated at the 
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corner of York and Boulton Streets, was very small, and I found it a mass of little 
better than pi, with an old hand-press of the Columbian pattern.... Mr. 
Fothergill was a man of talent, a scholar and a gentleman, but so entirely given 
up to the study of natural history and the practice of taxidermy that his newspaper 
received but scant attention and his personal appearance and the cleanliness of 
his surroundings still less.... His family sometimes suffered from the want of 
common necessaries, while the money which should have fed them went to pay 
for some rare bird or strange fish .... This could not last long. The Palladium 
died a natural death, and I had to seek elsewhere for employment. 

One of his last proposals was made in 1839 when, lamenting 
on the great loss which the London and Western Districts of 
Upper Canada had sustained in the cession of Michigan, he stated 
that a measure that would go far to recompense the evil that had 
been inflicted was the construction of a railroad to south Georgian 
Bay, a dream not fulfilled until sixteen years later, when F. C. 
Capreol caught the idea and gave it embodiment in the Northern 
Railroad, opened to Barrie in 1853 and to Collingwood in 1855.” 

Fothergill died at Toronto on May 22, 1840 “in wretched 
circumstances,’’®* one day before his fifty-eighth birthday. His 
remains were interred in the burying ground of the Cathedral 
Church of St. James. An oil painting of him, done about 1835, 
is in the possession of a grandson, Mr. Charles Theodore Fother- 
gill, of Whitby. A photograph of this painting has been re- 
produced to accompany this article. 

The discovery of Fothergill’s manuscript volumes was not 
unexpected. As long ago as 1869, the Rev. Dr. Henry Scadding 
remarked that “‘several folio volumes of closely written manuscript, 
on the birds and animals generally of this continent, by [Fother- 
gill] . . . must exist somewhere at this moment.’’®? Then, in 1894, 
the Rev. John Doel, writing on early records of the cougar in 
southern Ontario, quoted a record from page 56 of a ‘‘manuscript 
diary of Charles Fothergill . . . in the Toronto Public Library.’’”° 
Ten years later, in 1904, Mr. Paul Hahn was informed by Miss 
Florence McGillivray (since deceased), then an art teacher at 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, that she was a granddaughter 
of Charles Fothergill and that her brother, Dr. Charles McGilliv- 
ray, of Whitby, had a manuscript volume of their grandfather’s 
in which were some paintings of birds and a great mass of written 
data on the animal life of Upper Canada. 


Samuel Thompson, ‘‘Reminiscenses of a Canadian Pioneer’’ (Rose-Belford’s 
Canadian Monthly and National Review, VII, Oct. and Nov., 1881, 409, 511-12). 

®7(/Ure], Hand-Book of Toronto, 208. 

*8Gourlay, The Bantished Briton and Neptunian, I, 149-50; II, 498. 
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The Rev. John Doel, “The Panther in Canada” (Biological Review of Ontario, 
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The first of the Fothergill manuscripts to come to the attention 
of living naturalists, however, was in April, 1931. It was the 
manuscript from which Doel had quoted thirty-seven years earlier. 
Despite Doel’s assertion that it had been in the Toronto Public 
Library, its owner, Miss Mary Clendenan (since deceased), of 
Ottawa, assured the present writer that it had never been out of 
her possession since it was given to her by her grandmother 
(Charles Fothergill’s widow) some seventy years ago. Before her 
death, Miss Clendenan willed it to the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoology. It is a volume of 561 pages, filled with natural history 
data in Fothergill’s hand, entitled ‘‘Memoirs and Illustrations of 
Natural History in Various Parts of the British Empire, Vols. 1 
and 2.’ It was compiled between 1826 and 1840 and includes 
mention of 147 birds, 44 mammals, 13 reptiles, 11 fishes, and 2 
amphibians, of Canada, and of a great many animals of the British 
Isles. Mr. P. A. Taverner, then ornithologist of the National 
Museum of Canada, Ottawa, learned of its existence in 1931, 
through the late Miss Florence McGillivray, cousin of its owner. 

Next to come to light was the McGillivray volume, of whose 
existence Mr. Hahn had learned in 1904. Mr. R. D. Black, 
Toronto naturalist, ‘‘rediscovered’”’ it in Whitby in 1932 and, in 
due course, the volume was presented to the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Zoology by Major George A. McGillivray, son of its 
owner and nephew of Miss McGillivray. It is a vellum-bound 
volume of 373 pages, entitled ‘‘Canadian Researches Chiefly in 
Natural History—C.F.—Commenced in the Autumn of 1816, 
Vol. 3d—Materials for a Natural History of the World—Vol. Ist.”’ 
In it, Fothergill describes 119 birds, 23 mammals, 20 fishes, 7 
reptiles, and 1 amphibian, and the information is entirely supple- 
mentary to that in the Clendenan volume. An account of the 
contents of the McGillivray manuscript was placed on record by 
Mr. Black in the Transactions of the Royal Canadian Institute 
in 1934.7! 

In 1934, seven additional Fothergill manuscripts turned up 
at an auction sale of books in Toronto. Five of them were ulti- 
mately acquired by the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology (on 
the death in 1940 of Mr. J. H. Fleming, who had bought them 
from dealers after the sale), one by Mr. Douglas S. Robertson, a 
trustee of the John Ross Robertson Estate and one of the publish- 
ers of the Toronto Evening Telegram (who has willed it to the 

™R. D. Black, ‘“‘Charles Fothergill’s Notes on the Natural History of Eastern 
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University of Toronto Library), and one by the University of 
Toronto Library. These volumes appeared in the sale of the 
library of the late Mr. Lawrence Heyden. They had previously 
been in the possession of Mr. John Joshua Fothergill (since de- 
ceased), of Whitby, youngest son of Charles Fothergill. The 
Robertson volume is entitled ‘“‘A Few Notes on My Trip from 
Quebec to York in February, 1817,’’ the volume now in the 
University of Toronto bears the title ‘‘Rough Copies of Letters 
written by Charles Fothergill to Various Persons From the Year 
1829 [to 1837], Vol. 2nd—See the remarks in the title page of 
Vol. lst—’’ and the volumes acquired by the late Mr. Fleming 
were all written in England prior to Fothergill’s departure for 
Canada in 1816. Two of the English manuscripts, describing in 
detail Fothergill’s observations on British natural history, are 
entitled ‘Zoological Descriptions and Comments—C.F. 1805 
Vol. 1” and ‘Descriptions and Remarks in British Zoology 
C.F. 1807—Original Sketches Towards a Natural History of the 
British Empire Both at Home and Abroad—C.F.’’; one contains 
miscellaneous notes, one is entitled ‘‘Notes for A Tour to the 
North-western Dales of Yorkshire, 1805.—C.F., Vol. Ist,’’ and 
one contains forty-eight original sketches of English birds, insects, 
plants, and scenery. 

Two additional manuscripts, the tenth and eleventh to be 
discovered, were received at the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoology in 1939, the gift of Miss C. Helen Fotheringham, of 
Toronto, a great-granddaughter of Fothergill. One is entitled 
‘“‘Anecdotes and Reflections, On the \lanners;— Customs; 
Opinions ;— Amusements;—Virtues;— Vices;— Government, Po- 
litical & Religious;—Arts;—Sciences, &c &c of the People of Great 
Britain & Ireland—By Charles Fothergill—Noted down at differ- 
ent times, from his own experience, as the groundwork of a series 
of the most important lessons in wisdom, moral virtue, & re- 
ligion—"’ and the other “‘Some Collections, and Sketches, made 
towards a Natural and Civil History of Yorkshire.— By Charles 
Fothergill.— Containing different Tours & Surveys—with remarks 
and observations made by himself on the spot—together with 
some extracts made from scarce & curious books relating to the 
county—Illustrated with original Drawings, and numerous scarce, 
curious, and beautiful engravings—Vol. 1st.—This work, with the 
set of larger illustrations, is intended as a kind of general Magazine 
of Materials for a compleat History of the County.” Both were 
written in England about 1810. Another volume came to the 
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same museum in 1939, as a result of the present writer’s visit 
with Miss Fotheringham. It is vellum-bound, contains about 
three hundred pages, is entitled ‘‘References & Quotations, &c., 
&e. &c.—C.F.—Vol. 4th,—1816—That is, commenced in 1816, the 
year of my Emigration to Canada—An active dwarf is better than 
a sleeping giant,” and was in the possession of Mrs. Dora Atkinson, 
of Toronto, another of Fothergill’s great-granddaughters. 

The thirteenth item, brought to the present writer’s attention 
in 1940 by Mr. William Colgate, is a manuscript of ninety-two 
pages in the Blacker Library of Zoology, McGill University, 
Montreal, Quebec. Two sketches of the Irish Elk accompany it 
and it is entitled ‘“An Essay Descriptive of the Quadrupeds of 
British North America; With their Generic, and Specific Char- 
acters, modes of life, and the uses to which they can be ap- 
plied. By Charles Fothergill . . . 1830.” It was written for 
the Natural History Society of Montreal, who had advertised 
in the Upper Canada Cazette, July 16, 1829, for essays on 
Canadian plants, animals, science other than natural history, 
and literature, to ‘‘encourage a spirit of research and to create 
a taste for scientific pursuits.’’ Fothergill was a correspond- 
ing member of the society and was awarded their silver medal for 
the best contribution submitted on animals. In it he describes 
117 mammals, including twelve domesticated ones, arranged in 
twenty-six genera following Pennant’s arrangement. This manu- 
script has been photographed on 35 mm. film for the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Zoology. In the introduction to the essay, 
after apologies for its short-comings and congratulations to the 
society for fostering the study of the natural history ‘‘of a country 
as yet but little known to the natural philosophers and Jiterati of 
Europe,”’ Fothergill stated that he had ‘‘found it no small matter 
to steal a sufficient number of hours (and those chiefly in the night) 
from other duties to throw together, and arrange, the contents of 
these pages, which, such as they are, he humbly presents to the 
Natural History Society, as an unworthy, but a very sincere, 
offering.” 

The fourteenth manuscript was found in 1944 in the hands of 
another of Fothergill’s great-granddaughters, Miss Mary Fother- 
gill Reid, of Ottawa. It contains 117 pages, is entitled ‘‘Pursuits of 
Natural History in various parts of the British Empire,” and has 
been willed to the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology. In it are 
descriptions and mentions of a number of Canadian and British 
animals, as well as an account of stock taken into his general 
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store at Port Hope in 1817 and 1818. The book had been used, 
subsequent to Fothergill’s death, as a scrapbook, and it was 
necessary to remove the clippings before the written contents 
could be ascertained. This volume, as well as the McGillivray 
and Clendenan volumes, has been photographed on 35 mm. film 
by the Toronto Public Library. 

The fifteenth manuscript, presented to the same museum in 
1944 by \:rs. Atkinson, of Toronto, contains 140 pages, is vellum- 
bound, and is entitled ‘“‘References& Quotations—Necessary for my 
intended \Vork entitled Sketches, &c. &c. Vol. 2nd Commenced 
in the Library of the British \!useum Octr. Ist 1804.—C.F.”’ 

The sixteenth item, and the most recently discovered, was 
presented to the museum in 1944 by Fothergill’s grandson, Mr. 
Charles Theodore Fothergill, of Whitby. It is entitled ‘Some 
Account of Charles Fothergill’s Stud of Horses—Containing their 
ages, pedigrees, when and where bred, of whom bought, and to 
whom sold, &c. &c. &c.—kept by himself—Vol. 2d—Continued 
from the first vol: begun in the year 1799—York—1810— Amongst 
which also is given an account of the Different Cows, Sheep, 
Swine, &c. kept by him at Sundry Times.” 

For the preservation of these historical items for more than a 
century in such good condition and for their ultimate presentation 
to Canadian institutions, the descendants of Charles Fothergill 
have earned the gratitude of naturalists and of historians in 
general. Other factors which have contributed towards their 
preservation are precautions taken by the compiler himself—all 
are written in India ink, on good rag paper, and sewn together or 
bound in vellum or good stiff boards. 

It is likely that other manuscripts exist. The volume of letters 
in the University of Toronto Library is marked ‘‘Vol. 2,’’ the list 
of Fothergill’s horses is marked ‘‘Vol. 2,”’ no trace has been found 
of his diary of his trip across the Atlantic in 1816, of his vocabulary 
of the Rice Lake Indians, or of a paper he sent to Dr. Skey, 
President of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec in 
1835, entitled ‘Essay on the Migration of the Salmon.” Also, 
the volumes from Mrs. Atkinson, entitled ‘‘References and Quo- 
tations,”’ lack volumes 1 and 3. 

The present writer has made no attempt to ascertain the 
number of British animals discussed in the Fothergill records, but 
his Canadian descriptions and notes concern approximately 186 
birds, 105 mammals (not including domesticated ones), 27 fishes, 
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15 reptiles, and 2 amphibians. The descriptions were, in nearly 
all cases, given in great detail, and were prepared with such care 
that one experiences little difficulty in identifying the animals 
concerned. There is no question that Fothergill was the pioneer 
naturalist of southern Ontario and the care with which he made his 
notes stamps him as one of the most important of the early 
naturalists of Canada. 

The difficulties under which he laboured must have been 
tremendous. There was little literature pertaining to Canadian 
animals, he did not have the advantage of kindred souls with 
whom to associate, he lacked camera and binoculars, and his means 
of transportation would be limited to horse (and buggy or sleigh), 
boat, or foot. 

Since his manuscripts were not unearthed until recently and 
his museum did not survive, Fothergill exerted no great influence 
on the development of natural history studies in Ontario. Po- 
tentially, however, he was of great importance. As a naturalist, 
and illustrator of animals, he ranked with the best of his period, 
but, lacking the advantages of other contemporary naturalists in 
the United States and in England, his work was not published, 
and, consequently, was not as widely known or recognized as 
it deserved. 

Aside altogether from his accomplishments in the field of 
zoology, and art, Fothergill was a liberal and courageous public- 
spirited citizen, promoter of emigration, essayist, newspaper 
publisher, King’s Printer, eloquent and patriotic legislator, magis- 
trate, patron of the arts and sciences at a period in the history of 
Upper Canada when the promotion of culture had few other 
champions, and, all-in-all, a figure of sufficient importance to 
merit fully this belated tribute. 

In a sense, the present paper is a fulfilment of an appeal made 
by one of the editors of a Toronto paper at the time of Fothergill’s 
death in 1840, in the following words: 

The memory of a public man ought not to be suffered to pass away with merely 
a passing notice, and we trust that the pen of some friend, acquainted with Mr. 
Fothergill’s public career will favour the world with, at all events, a brief memoir 
of his life; we could name more than one person—who remembering Mr. Fothergill, 
in his palmy days, as the eloquent Politician and patriotic Legislator—from whom 
this task might be expected, and we indulge the expectation that our suggestion 
will not fall, heedless, to the ground.... It is well known that Mr. Fothergill 
had been engaged for many years previous to his decease, in collecting a museum 


of natural and other curiosities—this collection—the labour of a life—is both 
instructive and interesting, and we certainly hope that it will not be permitted to 
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be broken up and dispersed.... A Cabinet of nature and of art is an almost 
necessary ingredient in the composition of a University, and we earnestly hope 
that the present opportunity of forming a Nucleus of a future Provincial Museum, 
at a very moderate outlay, will receive a proper consideration from the Directors 
of King’s College.” 


JAMEs L. BAILLIE, JR. 


Royal Ontario \luseum of Zoology, Toronto. 
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BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS HAITI, 1801-1805 


N 1793 Britain found herself at war with the French Republic. 

The people of Jamaica were officially notified by means of the 
insertion of a communication from Dundas to the Governor in 
the Royal Gazette, published weekly in Kingston by Mr. Aikman, 
printer to the colonial government. On April 6 this paper carried 
on the front page the following announcement: 

For the Royal Gazette, Governor's Office, March 30th, 1793. 

Mr. Aikman, 

His Honour the Lieutenant Governor having received the following letter 
from the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, takes the earliest opportunity, and, as he conceives the best 
method, of communicating it to the public, by means of your paper, that none 
may plead ignorance. 

Of the circular from Dundas, dated Whitehall, February 9, 1793, 
we quote the following extract: ‘‘The persons exercizing Supreme 
Authority in France having declared War against his Majesty 
on the 1st of this month, I am to signify to you the King’s Com- 
mands, that you instantly cause the same to be made as public as 
possible in the Island under your Government, that his Majesty’s 
subjects, having this notice, may take care on the one hand, to 


prevent any mischief which otherwise they might suffer from the 
French, and on the other may do their utmost in their several 
stations to distress and annoy them, by making captures of their 


” 


ships, and by destroying their Commerce... .”’. It will be noticed 
in passing that almost two months elapsed between the outbreak 
of war in Europe and the date of its official announcement in 
Jamaica. 

As far as the Caribbean was concerned the plan of campaign 
adopted by the British government involved the seizure of the 
French West Indian islands, and in 1795 an expeditionary force 
was sent out to assist the British Navy to effect this purpose under 
the command of Sir Ralph Abercromby. Successfully carried 
out in the Lesser Antilles, this plan miscarried in St. Domingue— 
as the French section of the old Spanish colony of Hispaniola was 
then called. When Spain withdrew from the First Coalition she 
ceded to France at the Treaty of Bale her rights over the Spanish 
portion of this island. During the years immediately following, 
however, it was not the French Directory but the Black leader 
Toussaint Louverture thrown up by the Revolution in St. 
Domingue who in actual fact controlled the destinies of what 
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today constitute the twin republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo. 
Such, in a few words, was the situation when Bonaparte as First 
Consul made his celebrated attempt to reconquer Hispaniola. 

The acting British Governor of Jamaica at this time was 
General (later Sir George) Nugent, well known to students of 
West Indian affairs as the husband of Lady Maria Nugent whose 
celebrated Journal furnishes such a revealing picture of the 
manners and customs of Jamaica in her day. In the West India 
Reference Library in Kingston, the foundations of which were 
laid by that distinguished West Indian scholar the late Mr. Frank 
Cundall, there are preserved three large boxes filled with docu- 
ments connected with General Nugent’s term of governorship, 
extending from April, 1801, to February, 1806. Among these 
papers a series of letters from the Home government to Nugent, 
with duplicate copies of some of his replies, throws an interesting 
light on the attitude of the British Cabinet toward the nascent 
Black state of Haiti. 

Of these one of the earliest is a letter marked ‘‘Confidential 
and Private’’ from Lord Hobart, Secretary of State for the colonial 
and war department in the Addington administration, to Major 
General Nugent. It is dated Downing Street, November 18, 
1801, and was written therefore prior to the signing of the Peace 
of Amiens but at a time when the Home government knew that 
a cessation of hostilities was within sight. As an introduction to 
the correspondence that ensued we quote this document in extenso: 

My dear Nugent, 

This letter accompanies an Official Dispatch upon points of the most serious 


importance, but which, in your hands, I am persuaded will be managed with all 
the Discretion and Ability they so much demand. 

There are some of them however upon which Some explanation may possibly 
be usefull to you, and I therefore trouble you privately for that purpose. 

Whatever may be the consequence of the Reestablishment of the Government 
of France in the Island of St. Domingo, I think there can be no doubt, that the 
Eventual danger from the Continuance of the power of Tousaint, or a Black 
Empire there in any hands, must be the subject of more real and well-founded 
alarm to the Jamaica planters, than any that can be apprehended from its being 
restored to the Authority of the Mother Country; and therefore, that at all hazards, 
it is not fit that we should throw any obstacle in the way of the Accomplishment 
of that Object. 

Under this impression, & considering the extent of Toussaint’s means, we 
should not have thought that 25,000 men was a Force disproportioned to the 
difficulties they might have to encounter; but the extent of the Naval part of the 
Armament cannot be seen without at first sight exciting some degree of Anxiety. 

In discussing that part of the subject with the French Government, it however 
appears, that they have no Transports, and that they would not be able to procure 
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a Sufficiency of Tonnage for their Troops, in time for operation in the West Indies, 
during the Season most suited for Action. 

Upon this Explanation, with various other Circumstances unnecessary to 
state at present, we have judged it Adviseable to suffer the Armament to proceed; 
taking care at the same time to guard against the worst, by sending a Naval force 
adequate to the protection of Jamaica; and which will remain there as long as the 
French may find it [illegible], or practicable, to retain their ships in the West Indies; 
diminishing or encreasing ours in proportion to theirs. 

This, you will say, does not look very pacifick; —but Tousaint’s Black Empire 
is one, amongst many evils, that have grown out of the War; & it is by no means 
our interest to prevent its Annihilation— It is desireable that your intercourse 
with the French should be of the most friendly nature. But as their Continuance 
in the West Indies may in a great degree depend upon the Supplies they may be 
able to obtain in Jamaica, & as it is in our interest to accelerate rather than pro- 
tract their departure for Europe; & as a strict neutrality between them and 
Toussaint is, in fact, the line we are bound to pursue; you must assist neither 
party with Supplies of any kind during the Contest. This may be done without 
assigning any other reason for it, than that which will be sufficiently obvious— 
viz—that the augmentation of Naval & Military Force actually arrived, or ex- 
pected, at Jamaica, has put it out of your power. 

My Official Dispatch directs your attention to another point of Essential 
Consequence to the Country, &, under present Circumstances, of the greatest 
importance to the Government:—The prevailing upon the Island of Jamaica to 
contribute largely to the support of their Military Establishment. 

I am aware that it will require much delicacy & address to carry this Point; 
and that it will be adviseable for you to feel your way before you can make such 
a proposition; but, from what I can learn of the Pecuniary circumstances of the 
Island, & the disposition of the Planters, if well managed, I should hope in your 
hands the attempt may be made with success. 

You will easily perceive that this letter is written in great haste, but you shall 
hear from me again more at length in the course of a short time. 

Believe me Ever, Yours most faithfully, 
HOBART 


The Peace of Amiens was concluded on March 26, 1802. 
Before this event took place the French Armada, composed in 
part of veterans of the Italian and Egyptian campaigns under the 
command of Napoleon’s brother-in-law General Leclerc, sailed, 
with the cognizance of the British government, from France to 
Hispaniola. Hobart in a communication to Nugent, dated Down- 
ing Street, February 4, 1802, notified the Governor of Jamaica of 
this event. ‘In my letter of the 18th November I informed you 
of the preparations that were making by the French Government 
for sending an Armament to the Island of Saint Domingo. The 
greater part of that force has sailed from the Ports of France.... 
Whatever may be the issue of that Expedition, the vicinity of 
Jamaica to a Scene, where so large an Assemblage of French Troops 
and Ships of War, are to be collected, will make it necessary that 
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your attention should be particularly directed to rendering the 
Militia of the Island as efficient as possible.” 

The decision of the British government not to hinder Na- 
poleon’s schemes in the Caribbean had been simply the choice of 
the lesser of two evils. Should war with France break out once 
more British policy would naturally swing in the opposite direction. 
It soon became apparent that this was going to happen. In the 
Caribbean, meanwhile, things had not been going well for France. 
Though Toussaint had been kidnapped by Leclerc, the latter was 
dead and his army greatly reduced by the ravages of yellow fever. 
Under these circumstances the widowed Pauline Bonaparte had 
sailed for France, and the command of the French troops had 
devolved on Rochambeau who was now engaged in a bitter and 
desperate struggle against the new Black leader Dessalines. What 
is known to Haitians as the War of Independence had begun. 

This changed picture is reflected in the correspondence be- 
tween Hobart and Nugent. ‘My dear Lord,” writes the latter 
from Jamaica on March 4, 1803, when the truce of Amiens was 
almost over, ‘‘I enclose some Intelligence and some Newspapers 
from St. Domingo, & I learn since that the French have been in a 
most critical state there of late. ... G—d grant that the French 
may continue in their present Error, & that they may waste their 
Strength and Resources in prosecuting so ruinous an Enterprize, 
as the Restoration of the Advantages formerly derived from the 
Possession of St. Domingo.”” The turn of events was now going 
to make the existence of a Black empire in Hispaniola seem an 
evil of smaller magnitude than the re-establishment there of 
French colonial government. British policy was going to veer 
towards the support of Dessalines. 

An independent Black state constituted, nevertheless, an un- 
settling factor in the Caribbean. Might not the spirit of revolt 
spread from Hispaniola to Jamaica, where there were at the time 
about 300,000 Negro slaves? The rest of Nugent’s letter to Hobart 
is occupied by his observations on this aspect of the situation. 

As long as we use proper Precautions in Jamaica we have in my humble 
Opinion but little to fear from that Quarter, with all our Disadvantages of Situation; 
but it requires great Vigilance to prevent the interested Inhabitants from intro- 
ducing improper Subjects into this Island. The French Emigrants at Kingston 
are constantly importing their Slaves from St. Domingo, who are of the worst 
Description, & I have lately been obliged to take up all those I could find & put 


them on board a Prison ship in the Harbour in order to transport them when 
Opportunities might offer—I have also apprehended sixteen out of twenty very 
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dangerous Negroes, who have been very deeply concerned in the late Insurrection 
at Tobago, & who had been brought to this Island & sold in Kingston. They are 
also on board the Prison ship for the same Purpose. During the last session of 
the Assembly I procured the passing of an Act, which has enabled me to take up 
all suspicious Foreigners and to transport them out of the Island in a summary 
Manner, without regard to the interests of Proprietors—I still pay between four 
& five thousand a year to the distressed class of St. Domingo Emigrants at King- 
ston, & I do not really see how that sum can be diminished at present. 


It may be mentioned in passing that the Nugent Papers con- 
tain lists of the French refugees who fled from St. Domingue to 
Jamaica, and of the financial assistance given them by the colonial 
government. A committee had been formed to look after this 
matter. From a document dated April, 1804, we learn that 159 
families with 229 female slaves were recommended by the Com- 
mittee “to remain altogether in the Island.’”’ Others were less 
fortunate; for thirty-two families with forty-four female slaves 
were ordered to depart immediately at their own expense either 
to Cuba or New Orleans. A similar order was given to thirty-one 
families with twenty-nine slaves, who were, however, granted a 
temporary permit to remain in Jamaica long enough to settle 
their affairs. It is significant that only female slaves and their 
children are mentioned in these lists. The names of no adult 
male slaves appear. 

To return to the chronological sequence of events, the Peace 
of Amiens ended on May 18, 1803. Britain was now once more 
at war with France. The British navy consequently blockaded 
Hispaniola, cutting off all supplies from the French commander 
Rochambeau who was fighting against the Blacks. When towards 
the end of November, 1803, Cap Francois, the last French strong- 
hold, fell, Rochambeau was taken off the island by a British ship 
and conveyed as a prisoner of war first to Jamaica, and later to 
England. Dessalines had triumphed. No longer interested in 
this section of the globe, Napoleon had earlier cut his losses and 
signed with the United States the Louisiana Purchase. 

Hobart’s next letter to Nugent, marked ‘Private and Confi- 
dential’’ and dated Roehampton, December 6, 1803, reveals an 
entirely different attitude of mind from that reflected in his earlier 
correspondence. He writes: 


My dear Nugent, 

The official Dispatch will acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
Oct.r and before this communication can reach you, Mr. Corbet will have put you 
in possession of the sentiments of the King’s Servants respecting the commercial 
intercourse which it appeared to them most adviseable to establish under the 
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circumstances in which the Island of Saint Domingo was likely to be placed—& it 
would therefore have been unnecessary for me to have entered into any further 
explanation upon that point, had not Mr. Cathcart been instructed by you to 
prevail on General Dessalines to allow British Troops to occupy Cape Nicolas 
Mole & Tiburon. 

The subject of such a Possession had not escaped our consideration, & altho’ 
it would certainly be attended with many advantages, upon the whole it has been 
thought better to relinquish the idea 





First, because as Dessalines justly observes, 
it cou’d not fail to be a source of constant jealousy—& might eventually involve 
us in Hostility with the Brigands—Secondly, because in that case it wou’d require 
a larger force than we cou’d well spare from other objects, were it only to afford a 
temporary security. 

Thirdly, because we know by experience that it is very doubtful whether we 
cou’d continue there longer than the Brigands might be disposed to permit us 
to remain. 

Fourthly, because the importance of those Posts as Naval Stations must in a 
great degree cease with the expulsion of the French—& lastly because the Possession 
of them might be productive of infinite embarassment in the event of a Negotiation 
for Peace—an event, by the way, which can only be contemplated at a great 
distance. 

Under this Impression I am neither sorry that you proposed the occupation 
of those Posts or that Dessalines resisted your proposition—as I am inclined to 
think the relinquishment of it will enable you to arrange every thing else with- 
out difficulty. 

If you can secure the proposed commercial intercourse, and restrain the 
Brigands from getting upon the Water, the establishment of a Black Government 
at St. Domingo will be less dangerous to Jamaica than that of the French—Your 
situation must at any rate have been delicate—but all circumstances considered 
(Provided the French are forced to evacuate) I should say the result was as favour- 
able as we cou’d have wished. 

Buonaparte continues to threaten us with invasion, & has certainly an im- 
mense body of Troops & Vessels of different Descriptions upon the Coast from 
Texel to Bayonne prepared for that purpose—but we are protected by a most 
powerful Navy in every direction—& if he should escape the Vigilance & Valour 
of our ships, we have about one hundred & Thirty thousand (including Militia) 
& between three & four hundred thousand Volunteers in Grt Britain ready and 
anxious to meet him. 


\Vith Napoleon encamped at Boulogne, Britain was now very 
naturally making every effort to eject the last remnants of the 
French expeditionary force from their precarious foothold in 
Hispaniola. In this altered situation, however, she relinquished 
all idea of territorial acquisitions in the former French colony by 
waiving any claim to maintain a body of troops at the extremities 
of the northern and southern peninsulas of St. Domingue, namely 
Cape Nicholas and Cape Tiburon. She was prepared to strike a 
bargain with the victorious Dessalines, but would at the same time 
endeavour to draw around the island which the Black leader was 
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amputating from the old French colonial empire a sanitary cordon, 
to prevent the revolution spreading to Jamaica. 

Contact with Dessalines was established through an unofficial 
agent, Mr. Corbet, already mentioned in Hobart’s letter. To 
reach an agreement with the ex-slave, who on January 1, 1804, 
proclaimed the independence of his country, changing its name 
from St. Domingue to Haiti, proved nevertheless no easy matter. 
From the style of the following communication addressed to Mr. 
Edward Corbet, one would gather that Dessalines was somewhat 
flattered by the notion of making a treaty with Britain, despite 
the difference of viewpoint between the two negotiating parties. 
Armée Indigéne D’Hayti. Liberté ou La Mort. 

Au Quartier Général de Jeremie 


le 26 Fevrier 1804, an 1.e de L’ Independence. 
Monsieur, 


Je laisserai avec peine echapper l'occasion de temoigner au Gouvernement 

Britannique le desir sincére de proteger son commerce par un traité qu’il serait 
facile de mener a la perfection en y apportant de la bonne foi et quelques legers 
sacrifices de part et d’autres. En consequence je dois vous faire connoitre, Mon- 
sieur, mes derniéres resolutions relatives aux propositions discutées au Port au 
Prince. 
Here follow observations, into which we need not enter, on various 
points of the proposed treaty. The letter concludes as follows: 
“Tel est en definitif, \lonsieur, ce que je souhaite ardemment que 
son Excellence Mons. le Gouverneur de la Jamaique accepte pour 
l'interét du Commerce Anglais.’”” The letter is signed ‘‘Le 
Gouverneur General, Dessalines.”’ 

The Nugent Papers contain a draft of the proposed Convention 
between the Governor of Jamaica and Dessalines, divided under 
seven headings. The discussions with Dessalines seem to have 
centred mainly around points 4 and 5, which he showed extreme 
reluctance to accept, on the list we are about to quote. The sub- 
stance of the British proposals was as follows: 

(1) Navigation between British subjects and Haiti to be 
carried on directly between Haiti and certain ports in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, or indirectly through the Grand Caicos, 
an island at that time under the Bahamas government. 

(2) British subjects to be on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

(3) British agents to be allowed to reside in the ports of Haiti 
for the purpose of superintending all matters relating to trade and 
navigation. The said agents to be allowed the privileges which 
are enjoyed by His Britannic Majesty’s consuls in foreign states. 
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(4) The remaining white inhabitants of Haiti to be placed 
under the protection of the government there and their personal 
liberty and property respected. Three years to be allowed to 
them for the removal of their property if they choose to quit the 
island. All white persons and inhabitants in garrison, in any part 
of Haiti to be treated according to the laws of civilized nations, 
and if by chance they fall into the hands of the forces employed 
by the Haitian government they shall be delivered up to the 
Governor of Jamaica. 

(5) Upon the strict observance of this article a supply of 
arms and ammunition, as far as can conveniently be done, to be 
from time to time provided to the government of Haiti, sufficient 
for its internal security and defence, upon due payment being 
made for the value thereof. 

(6) No British vessel to be condemned as a prize in any 
Haitian port. 

(7) Incase of war, British subjects to be allowed three months 
to leave Haiti. 

The Haitian War of Independence had been the signal for 
outbursts of the most revolting and bestial sadism. For this 
both Rochambeau and Dessalines must jointly be held personally 
responsible. Now the victorious Dessalines began deliberately to 
pursue the policy of liquidating every French man, woman, and 
child, still left alive in Haiti. This, as we shall see, was more than 
anything else to prevent the Governor of Jamaica from ever 
coming to an understanding with him. The naval blockade of 
Hispaniola which Admiral Sir John Duckworth had enforced since 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens had now a new purpose—to 
prevent any contact between Haiti seething with revolution and 
nearby Jamaica. 

Acknowledging Hobart’s letter (previously quoted) of De- 
cember 6, 1803, we find Nugent writing from Jamaica as follows 
on March 11, 1804: 


I am sorry to say that certain Circumstances have prevented me from ac- 
complishing the important Object of renewing Intercourse with St. Domingo . . 
I do not despair of Dessalines signifying his Wish at an early Period to renew the 
Discussion .... Nothing can be more fair in my humble Opinion than the Terms 
proposed to the Brigand Chief, but he is so elated by his Success, and has at 
present so many Schemes in Agitation, that he must feel his Situation before he 
will submit—No Act of Hostility will however be committed by us against him, 
unless he should fit out Privateers or armed Vessels, & send them to Sea, when they 
will of course be captured; Sir John Duckworth having offered to send Vessels of 
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War wherever he required to protect his coasting Trade, which leaves him no 
Excuse for that Conduct. 


By June 10, 1804, the date of the next and last letter of 
Nugent to Hobart, relations with Dessalines had become extreme- 
ly strained. 


The indiscriminate Massacre of the White Inhabitants of St. Domingo [writes 
Nugent] will prevent me from maintaining any correspondence with Dessalines. 
| have therefore not written to him since the 8th of March last, which was previous 
to our knowledge of those Transactions. I hear that Admiral Duckworth. had an 
Interview with the Brigand Chief at the Cape, and upon being questioned if he 
was the bearer of any Proposals from the British Government for the renewal of 
the Treaty agreably to Dessaline’s Wishes, he answered in the Negative; but at 
the same time stated that he was well convinced, if England was made the favoured 
Nation, there would be little Difficulty with me in entering into an agreement for 
that Purpose. This great Baboon became immediately very pompous and the 
Conversation ended. 


Three months after these lines were penned Dessalines, imitating 
Napoleon’s assumption of the imperial dignity in France, had 
himself crowned in Port au Prince as Jacques I, Emperor of Haiti. 

The Nugent Papers contain further letters exchanged between 
General Nugent and Lord Camden, who about this time took 
over some of the duties previously performed by Lord Hobart. 

Camden’s first letter to Nugent, marked ‘‘Private’’ and dated 
Downing Street, August 3, 1804, contains references to the per- 
plexing situation in Haiti. Under the circumstances Camden 
writes that he is not prepared to issue at once precise instructions 
as to what attitude the Governor of Jamaica ought to adopt: 


The observation in your letter of the 11th June, that under present circumstances 
it may not be unwise to suffer this subject to rest for a moment, confirms me in my 
opinion that it will be a wiser course, to postpone those Instructions till the next 
Mail; but in order to counteract any possible disadvantage, which might arise 
from this delay, & might tend to give a greater facility to the French, to establish 
an understanding with General Dessalines, or to the Americans, in entering into 
any Treaty with him, I think I may venture to hold out to you that the leaning of 
Opinions in this Country goes very strongly to the policy of rather wishing to 
establish a friendly intercourse than to conclude a Treaty of great strictness, and 
that you may therefore venture to let General Dessalines understand, that altho’ 
you are not instructed to enter at present into any Treaty with him, yet that you 
can state to him the probability of such terms being likely to be proposed as should 
in policy induce him to wait until you are prepared to communicate with him more 
decidedly, and I think you would do well to hold out to him that a Cessation of 
those violences which had been offered to the White Inhabitants of Saint Domingo 
would much facilitate the future Arrangements between the two Governments. 


The instructions in question were forthcoming at the end of the 
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month. They are clearly stated in Despatch No. 5 from Camden 
to Nugent, dated Downing Street, August 31, 1804. ‘‘As it 
appears that the Government of that Island is in too unsettled a 
state to give the expectation of any formal and permanent Ar- 
rangement, it has been thought more expedient that I should 
direct you to endeavour to carry into execution a Convention 
with General Dessalines, in your name, than conclude a Treaty 
in that of His Majesty; I now therefore merely enclose the draft 
of a convention which you are hereby authorized to carry into 
execution.” The draft contains a list of certain ports in Great 
Britain and Ireland—London, Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bel- 
fast, etc.—which are specified as the only channels through which 
trade between Britain and Haiti should flow. The danger of 
disaffection spreading from Haiti to the Negro slaves in Jamaica 
would thus to all intents and purposes be eliminated. Camden 
goes on: 



























































By rendering the Commerce direct between Great Britain and Saint Domingo 
all intercourse between the Black Inhabitants of the two Islands, Saint Domingo 
and Jamaica, may be avoided, from which the Planter must reasonably apprehend 
the greatest danger, and, therefore, | am particularly to desire you will impress on 
General Dessalines that His Majesty has consented to those liberal terms he offers 
on a full confidence that it is the intention of the Government of Saint Domingo 
to confine its exertions to the promotion of internal improvement and happiness 
disclaiming all view of interfering with His Majesty’s Possessions or of disturbing 
by improper intercourse the local habits and institutions of his Colonies. 

You will take care to impress upon the mind of General Dessalines the interest 
which His Majesty takes in the safety of the White Inhabitants of St. Domingo, 
the necessity of his adopting a more humane line of conduct.... 































Only on these conditions, continues Camden, can the British 
government continue to assist him to destroy the last vestiges of 
French colonial power throughout Hispaniola. 


You are authorised [he tells Nugent] to acquaint him that upon your being 
satisfied of such sincerity, directions will be given to His Majesty’s Squadrons in 
those Seas to render the blockade of Saint Domingo more strict, without which he 
must be aware it may not be in his power to dispossess the French of a stronghold 
in his Country. And as no Power but that of His Majesty can afford him this 
Aid I trust he will learn justly to appreciate the value of that Friendship and 
Assistance which is held out to him. 

General Dessalines desired that his requisition that British vessels should be 
allowed to import Slaves into Saint Domingo for the purposes of cultivation should 
be referred for the decision of His Majesty’s Ministers. You will therefore inform 
him that it is impossible for His Majesty’s Government to countenance, by agree- 
ing to this proposition, the importation of Slaves into any Country not in His 
Majesty’s Possession. 

Your refusal of the demand made to you by General Dessalines for a large 
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supply of Arms and Ammunition as a previous condition to entering into any 
negotiation at all is entirely approved. 


Before this Despatch reached him Nugent had already written 
a letter to Camden, marked ‘‘Private’’ and dated August 29. 
Dessalines was at that moment attempting to emulate Toussaint 
Louverture by conquering also the eastern section of Hispaniola 
which corresponds to the modern Republic of Santo Domingo. 


In this he was destined to fail. Nugent’s letter shrewdly sums up 
the general situation: 


I shall anxiously expect [writes Nugent to Camden] Instructions from Your 
Lordship on the Subject of the Intercourse between Jamaica & St. Domingo... . 
I fear, however, that until a Change takes place in the Government of St. Domingo 
no agreement can be entered into, in the smallest Degree advantageous to the 
British Interests, nor that it will be found political to renew the former Treaty at 
a future Period, under the horrid Circumstances of the last Revolution. 

The black Population has decreased in so extraordinary a Degree, since the 
year 1789, in that Island, that I cannot consider Jamaica insecure from their near 
Neighbourhood, provided we permit the Americans to supply them with the 
Articles they want, & our Cruizers prevent them from navigating beyond a certain 
distance from their Coast—It appears that the Blacks will find full Employment 
at Home, as their Under-Taking against St. Domingo must cost them much blood, 
without any immediate Prospect of Success, & as there is every Appearance of a 
Determination among their principal Chiefs, each to endeavour to exterminate 
the Classes of which they are not the Leaders. 


The People of Colour from their Insignificance will fall an easy Prey, but the 
Creole and African Classes are sufficiently equal in Numbers, to be most formidable 
Enemies to each other—Dessalines is Head of the latter & Christophe is considered 
as the Leader of the former. 


Nugent had foreseen what was about to occur. In regard to 
certain details he may have been mistaken. The Mulattoes, for 
instance, were not destined to be swept out of existence. But his 
general surmise was to prove correct. Torn by internal quarrels 
the Black state which had arisen in the Caribbean as a repercussion 
of the revolution in European France was not—as had at first 
been feared—going to cause the British government serious worry. 
Unable to conquer the whole of the island, Dessalines succeeded 
in winning control over that section of Hispaniola only which 
constitutes the modern Republic of Haiti. In October, 1806, the 
Black Dictator—the Liberator, as he is termed in Haitian patriotic 
literature—was assassinated. His Kingdom of Haiti now split 
into two mutually hostile portions; the southern area became a 
republic governed by the Mulatto president Pétion, the northern 
an absolute monarchy ruled by the Black General Christophe, 
who took the title of King Henry I. 
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By this time Nugent was no longer in Jamaica. He had re- 
turned to England, where he had been granted a baronetcy. The 
Nugent Papers do not extend beyond the year 1805, as in February, 
1806, Nugent’s term of governorship of Jamaica ended. These 
papers contain abundant references to minor incidents in the great 
revolutionary upheaval in Hispaniola, as they appeared to people 
living in Jamaica at the time. The extracts quoted above reveal, 
however, sufficiently their main tenor. The Nugent Papers illus- 
trate the successive phases of British policy toward the nascent 
independent state of Haiti. At the outset an abortive attempt is 
made to capture the former French colony. This phase is over 
when Nugent comes as Governor to Jamaica. Then, at the 
opening of Nugent’s governorship, Britain stands aside and allows 
Napoleon to try his hand at the same job. The resumption of 
war with France in 1803 leads to the adoption of a new line of 
policy, that of assisting by means of a naval blockade the Black 
leader Dessalines to drive the French out of the island. Subse- 
quent attempts to reach an understanding with Dessalines prove, 
however, fruitless. Meanwhile, as Nugent had foreseen before 
leaving Jamaica, the problem of reaching an agreement with the 
Black rulers of Hispaniola tends to become a less urgent matter, 
owing to the internal weakness of the country torn by civil wars. 
We may leave the subject here as the Nugent Papers throw no 
further light on it. Actually, however, in the years immediately 
following, British policy inclined toward the support of Christophe 
who, perhaps because he is said to have been born at St. Kitts, 
evinced Anglophil tendencies. 


H. B. L. HUGHEs 
The University of Toronto. 





OLD FAIRFIELD ON THE THAMES 


I 
THE MORAVIANS 


OLD Fairfield village, situated on the banks of the River 

Thames, a few miles east of Thamesville in Kent County, 
Ontario, is the site upon which the faith, courage, and honest 
endeavour of a few Moravian missionaries built up an industrious 
community unique in Canadian history. For twenty-one years 
these men led their flock of Delaware Indians according to the 
teachings of the Christian faith. At Fairfield they provided a 
refuge from the wars and troubles of the times; there they taught 
their Indians a new way of life at a time when the white man was 
taking from them their traditional manner of living. 

On a lofty bank overlooking the sluggish little river, in the 
spring of 1792 they established the village which they called in their 
German tongue ‘“Schénfeld,’’ known to us as Fairfield, the first 
Protestant mission in Upper Canada. They maintained security 
for their flock during changing times, guiding and directing them 
in the arts of farming and home-making. Although their homes 
were burned, their farms destroyed, and their people scattered by 
the invading American forces in October, 1813, the seed did not 
fall on barren ground. Their charges later returned to settle on 
neighbouring lands, today called Moraviantown, and here the 
descendants are living in comfort in one of Ontario’s richest areas, 
industrious and law-abiding. 

The eighteenth century decided the fate of the North American 
Indian. The European population along the Atlantic coast was 
spreading ever westward into his lands and hunting grounds. The 
result is well known: throughout the century there was a record 
of conflict, destruction of villages and crops, and great loss of life 
on both sides. The manner in which all parties—French, English, 
and American—used the tribes as pawns in their wars is too well 
known to be repeated here. Migration followed migration, the 
Indians a hunted people, leaving the lands of their fathers, lacking 
leadership and cruelly exposed to the ravages of disease. One 
fragment of the race was saved from such a fate by the efforts of 
the Moravian missionaries who created Old Fairfield. 

Unitas Fratrum, the Unity of Brothers, had been an early 
name of the Moravian church, and outstanding in its belief was a 
faith in absolute pacifism and the brotherhood of all mankind. 
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The sect originated in Bohemia in 1457 and may be traced to the 
teachings of John Hus. Through the centuries it suffered sup- 
pression and repeated exile, and though a vigorous revival came 
early in the eighteenth century in the Province of Moravia, escape 
from persecution again became necessary, and in 1722 a small group 
took refuge in Saxony with Count Zinzendorf, a religious-minded 
nobleman. 

Troubles followed, however, even there and, at the invitation 
of the Georgia Trustees, a band of them migrated and set up their 
first American mission in Savannah, Georgia, in 1735.! A school- 
house for Indian children was built, but their few converts dis- 
banded at the rumour of a Spanish attack from Florida. It is 
interesting to note that even in this first attempt at pioneer settle- 
ment ‘‘The Brethren had not only supported themselves, building 
houses, clearing land, and harvesting their crops, but they had 
built houses for outsiders and paid off a relatively heavy debt.’” 

In 1741 permanent settlements were made at Nazareth and 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, and a new group joined them from 
Europe. Their congregations were of two kinds, itinerant and 
local, the former doing missionary work among outlying settlers 
and Indians, for which the latter provided support while at the 
same time building up educational centres. The missionaries 
worked among the Indians of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
but their most prominent early mission was at Gnadenhiitten in 
Pennsylvania. Between 1746 and 1755 it prospered, consisting at 
that time of some five hundred Mohicans and Delawares, but on 
November 24, 1755, hostile French Indians burned the town and 
cruelly massacred many of its people. The scattered remnant 
gathered at \Vequetank, near Bethlehem, but here also their 
neutral attitude caused hostility and forced them to take refuge 
in Philadelphia during the winter of 1763-4 where they suffered 
greatly, many dying of smallpox. 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War several attempts were 
made to found new settlements in Indian territory but on the whole 
these had little success. Finally, in 1772 and later, under the 
leadership of David Zeisberger and John Heckewelder the Morav- 
ians founded the villages of Schénbrunn, Gnadenhiitten, and 
Lichtenau. But scarcely were these outposts in being before the 
American Revolution brought to the missionaries and their fol- 

I1For a concise account of the history of the Moravian missions in America see 
M. J. Kohnova, “The Moravians and their Missionaries: A Problem in American- 


ization” (Misstssippi Valley Historical Review, XIX, no. 3, 348-61). 
2Tbid., 353. 
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lowers their greatest tragedy. Their neutrality enraged both sides, 
and they were mistrusted by all. The American commander at 
Pittsburg offered protection but it was declined, with the result 
that on March 6, 1782, Gnadenhiitten, the most important settle- 
ment, was attacked and ninety Christian Indians were ruthlessly 
scalped and massacred by American frontiersmen.* 

The Moravian missionary effort in this area never quite rallied 
after the massacre of Gnadenhiitten. Governor De Peyster ordered 
Zeisberger and his missionaries to take refuge in Detroit and 
granted Zeisberger’s request to form a new settlement on the 
Huron River near Detroit, giving boats, building materials, and 
tools, for this purpose.‘ The Indians, who had scattered, were 
recalled and in July, 1782, the new settlement began. Lands were 
cleared and a school and church erected. Soon, however, the lands 
in their possession became so productive that they were coveted 
by people with influence and another move became necessary. So 
in April, 1792, they turned to new lands in Ohio and to the security 
of Upper Canada, those migrating to British territory being under 
the leadership of David Zeisberger, Gottlob Sensemann, Michael 
Jung, and William Edwards. 

The journey from Detroit to the site of Fairfield in Upper 
Canada was a hazardous undertaking in the spring of the year 
owing to the swollen waters of the Thames River. Travelling in 
canoes, and noting the character of the lands through which their 
way led them, they finally came on May 8 and 9 to the site of 
Fairfield, which they ‘‘found better, on account of the plantations, 
which we shall then have above and below us on both sides of the 
river, where we can be in the midst... it is such rich land as we 
have nowhere had, being like a dung-heap, and very easily 
cleared.”"> That evening Brother Sensemann held a meeting in the 
open air. Within a few days they cleared land, sowed garden 
seeds, and built rude huts. The brethren showed ‘“‘real zeal, the 
land pleasing them, being the right sort for Indians, such as they 
like to have.’’® 

The Moravians as spiritual leaders sought to maintain the 
strict moral code demanded by their faith, and taught peace, even 
while wars raged about them, to a people whose nature it was to 

8Theodore Roosevelt in his Winning of the West (New York, 1909), III, 5-34, gives 
a sympathetic and detailed description of this event. 

4A description of this mission may be found in N., E. Scott, “Lights and Shadows 
of the Moravian Mission” (Michigan History Magazine, XXIII, no. 4, 367-76). 


5Eugene F. Bliss (ed.), Diary of David Zeisberger (Cincinnati, 1885), I1, 260-1. 
®JTbhid., I1, 262. 
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fight. Their various observances and services, communions, the 
love feasts, baptisms, burials, marriages, and thanksgivings were 
prominent in their lives. They were strict with those who trans- 
gressed, sometimes finding it necessary to expel certain members 
of the villages, but they patiently aided the weaker ones and at any 
sign of repentance welcomed the exiles into the fold again. 

Our interest, however, is not particularly in the religious or 
moral teachings and influence of the Moravian missionaries. In 
their settlements they emphasized industry and education. Schools 
and churches were built as soon as was possible, and land was 
quickly put under cultivation. Taught by the European mission- 
aries the Indians learned to work in the fields, cultivate orchards, 
keep bees, make maple sugar, and provide themselves in general 
with the means of a good livelihood. Various trades were taught 
since Zeisberger aimed at a self-supporting community. Traders 
were not allowed to settle in the village, although tailors, hat- 
makers, surveyors, and grain dealers frequently called. Rum and 
other spirituous liquors were barred, as were games of chance.’ 

The beginning of the end for Fairfield came when General 
Procter, retreating before an American force came to the village on 
September 29, 1813, and took possession of Brother Denke’s house 
for the use of his family, establishing also a hospital for his wounded 
men in the church and schoolhouse. Two days later it was decided 
to abandon the mission, Brother Denke and his wife to flee with 
the Indians. On October 3, the last Moravian service was held at 
Old Fairfield. Procter took over all the stores for the use of the 
British army and planted two cannons at the end of the town. 
The battle at Moraviantown was fought on October 5, a mile and 
a half to the west of Fairfield, and ended in a rapid retreat by the 
British. American cavalry took possession of the village and car- 
ried off or destroyed all the property remaining in the houses. The 
last of the Moravians left on October 6 and on the following day 
Robert McAfee, an officer in a Kentucky Regiment occupying the 
site, wrote in his diary, ‘‘\We set fire to the town, putting the first 
torch to the Moravian Church and consumed the whole to ashes.’’® 


7The most complete article on the Fairfield mission is that of F.C. Hamil, “‘Fair- 
field on the River Thames” (Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly, XLVIII, 
no. 1, 1-19). See also H. A. Jacobson, ‘‘Narrative of an Attempt to Establish a Mission 
among the Chippewa Indians of Canada, between the Years 1800 and 1806; Dispersion 
and Flight of the Missionaries and Indians Living at Fairfield, Canada’’ (Moravian 
Historical Society, Transactions, V, part 1, 3-24). 
’Kentucky State Historical Society, Register, XXVI, note 77,129. 
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Il 
THE EXCAVATIONS 


During the one hundred and thirty years which followed, 
Fairfield dropped out of sight. Then in the autumn of 1941, Mr. 
John R. MacNicol, M.P., of Toronto, became interested in the 
search for the exact location of the lost village. Realizing the 
significance of the work carried on at this place and the unique 
contributions made by the Moravians not only to the Indians but 
to the early settlers of the district; wishing also to commemorate 
the first Protestant mission in Ontario, he engaged the writer of 
this article to undertake excavations in order to establish the site 
and to bring to light details concerning the life of its former inhabi- 
tants. This work was carried on in the spring of 1942 and in the 
autumn of 1943. 

Local tradition had it that the site of Old Fairfield lay in a 
cultivated field to the north of Highway No. 2. On the map made 
in August, 1793, by Patrick McNiff, surveyor, the position of a 
little cemetery was noted, and Zeisberger in his diary stated that 
the village extended no further west than the cemetery. He also 
mentioned the presence of a spring at the other end of the village. 
These clues provided a starting point for the search. 

In the narrow strip of land which lay to the south between the 
highway and the River Thames, a dense growth of berry bushes, 
ancient apple trees, and golden rod gave the appearance of a jungle. 
But it was in this tangled mass that the first clues were found that 
led to the discovery of a foundation. A top-soil of red sand covered 
the area while beneath this was a layer of clear white sand, an ideal 
building site. The once clear stream to the east, so essential to a 
settlement, was now polluted with oil. At the east end of the site 
a roadway wound down the bank to the edge of the river. This 
path was probably used not only by the Moravians, but by the 
Indians who had occupied the site long before their arrival. 

The foundations of the buildings came to light one by one, the 
first signs being the large flat corner-stones of the houses. These 
had been selected with care. They were flat, usually of granite and 
of a size that a strong man might carry. The precision with which 
they were laid showed the care taken by the builders in squaring 
their foundations. It was possible to follow the outline of the 
foundations by tracing through the soil the carbonized remains of 
the oak bed logs of the walls. Burnt clay chinking was found on 
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both sides of the charred wood where it had crumbled and fallen 
when the buildings burned. 

Inside the burnt logs of some of the houses was a layer of par- 
tially burnt clay, which suggested that clay floors had existed. 
These proved to be the missionaries’ homes and under them were 
shallow cellars with walls slightly sloping and lined with clay which 
had become the colour of burnt brick, as a result of the intense heat. 
The cellar floors were still smooth in places. In one cellar was 
found a portion of a burnt split shingle, suggesting that the house 
may have been shingled with cedar split stakes. Nails were not 
plentiful, the most found in any one house being 126. 

The foundations of two rows of houses were excavated, their 
size being from 12 X 14 feet to 16 X 18 feet. They were situated 
7 feet apart and faced upon a roadway with a 36-foot allowance. 
Evidence in the form of clay carried from the west end of the 
village plainly outlined on the roadway the imprints left by wagon 
wheels. At the west end there were the remains of a carbonized 
corduroy road but no sign of gravel ever having been used. In all 
probability this street in Old Fairfield was a part of the main trail 
through Western Ontario which had existed perhaps for centuries 
before the coming of the white man. Numerous finds of Indian 
artifacts and remains of camp sites nearby have led to this con- 
clusion. 

Sufficient evidence was gathered from the carbonized wood 
remains and the bed logs to establish the fact that all the houses 
had been built of logs, with the exception of the schoolhouse whose 
construction and foundations were entirely different. The school- 
house was built of cherry planks with upright posts. The frame- 
work was clearly indicated by the posts in the ground. This 
building, as is indicated by the map, was 20 X 18 feet in size. It 
had two fire-places, one in the east wall and one in the south wall. 
Zeisberger tells us that during Governor Simcoe’s visit on February 
16, 1793, ‘‘he looked at everything, went into our meeting-house 
and the school-house, where we had fires in two chimneys.’’® The 
schoolhouse was floored with 2-inch cherry planks and had more 
windows than any other building, most of them on the south wall. 
Still remaining, and very confusing to the excavator, were the 
outlines of two earlier buildings which had been removed before 
the building of the school. Such finds as a needle, plane blade, 
and anvil foundation point to the teaching of the crafts and trades 


*Diary of David Zeisberger, II, 299. 
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necessary in a pioneer settlement. There was evidence also that 
guns had been repaired in the school. 

The chief means of distinguishing the homes of the white men 
from those of the Indians were the evidences of fire-places and 
window glass. The white man’s fire-place was built similar to most 
pioneer fire-places. Usually there were a few bricks made from 
the same texture of clay as that which had been placed over 
the sand floor. In some cases these bricks in front of the fire-places 
were raised 1} or 2 inches above the floor level. One brick ap- 
peared to have been used for polishing knives, as it had a rounded 
indentation similar to that acquired by bath brick used for the 
same purpose. Evidently the foundations of the fire-places were 
made of stone, and the chimneys, built of sticks locked in position 
in the same manner as the logs at the corners of the houses, were 
lined with clay. The position of shattered glass indicated that the 
windows had faced the street. 

In the Indian homes, on the other hand, were round fire holes, 
cone-shaped and 4 feet in diameter, in the centre of the building. 
The contents of these fire pits showed ashes and bones that resem- 
bled similar finds in pre-European sites in the same district, except 
that no native earthenware was found. No window glass was seen 
near the remains of an Indian home. Probably the Indians re- 
tained their native custom of hanging hides or blankets over the 
openings and doorways. Neither were there any door hinges or 
fasteners found on the Indian sites. 

[Mixed in the ashes of the Indian homes were the bones of deer, 
bear, and other common wild animals. From the remains it would 
appear that they used the flesh of game for meat rather than that 
of domestic animals. Probably no better illustration of the 
Christian influence exists than the form in which the metatarsal 
bones were found. These were universally used by Indians in 
gambling, and when found in pre-European sites are fashioned into 
cups, for the cup and pin game. At Fairfield they had been re- 
tained by the Indians but were in their natural state. They were 
usually found in groups of from four to eight. Many of the split 
animal bones suggested that they were in process of preparation 
for fashioning into a needle or awl, yet none showed further work. 

Apart from the establishment of the street and the identity of 
the houses and school, the finds, although of considerable historic 
interest, were not spectacular. This was to be expected. It has 
already been pointed out that the village was first taken over by 
the British and then thoroughly ransacked by the Americans before 
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the final destruction by fire. Also, the Moravians and their Indians 
moved out gradually, taking with them what possessions they 
could convey. We know, too, that after a period of two years they 
returned to this site and remained for a short time before locating 
on the flats on the south side of the river. Naturally much would 
be salvaged during this period. Add to this the many years in 
which the charred remains of the village attracted the curiosity 
of the neighbouring settlements and travellers who passed along 
this well-used road, and one may readily understand that no great 
quantity of relics could remain on the site. 

Near the centre of the village, twelve feet from the edge of the 
river bank the outlines of a leach were discovered. Nearby were 
the imprints of the two crotches which supported the poles that 
held the collen kettles. Here the villagers communally made their 
soap. 

Like that of many other pioneer settlements the site chosen by 
the Moravians was a partially cleared tract of land formerly a 
Neutral habitation. From various clues it was apparent that it 
had been the edge of an earlier Indian village. At the east end of 
the street were the remains of a kitchen midden and the usual camp 
refuse. This had been scattered at the time that the site was 
levelled for the floor of one of the village houses. There were also 
ancient fire stones, small sherds of pottery, and flint chippings. 

The excavations are not complete. It is certain that the exact 
site of Fairfield has been established. There is no doubt that the 
two rows of foundations were once the main street of the village. 
Unfortunately the highway has cut across the east end of the street 
thus obliterating the site of the church. McNiff’s map, made in 
1793, showed two rows of houses. In a recently published diary 
of a traveller who visited Fairfield in 1801, we read, ‘‘The houses 
in the Village are closely built together in two ranges forming a 
street between.’ After 1801 and before 1813, however, more 
buildings were erected and undoubtedly there are foundations to 
the north of the main street which must be found before the 
picture of the village of Fairfield is complete. 

WILFRID JURY 
Curator of Museum of Indian Archaeology 
The University of Western Ontario. 


WW. S. Wallace (ed.), “Captain Miles Macdonell’s ‘Journal of a Jaunt to Amherst- 
burg,’ in 1801"’ (Canadian Historical Review, XXV, no. 2, 170). 








CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS BEFORE 1821 
A PRELIMINARY LIST 


[» view of the scope of American Newspapers, 1821-1936: A Union 

List of Files Available in the United States and Canada, edited by 
Miss Winifred Gregory,’ it is apparent that there is a place for a 
union list of files of Canadian papers before 1821. Early American 
newspapers are covered by C. S. Brigham’s ‘Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, 1690-1820.’ Miss Gregory’s American 
Newspapers does, in fact, include some Canadian papers before 
1821, but no complete record of them appears to exist. 

The following list makes no claim to finality. It is published 
in the hope that anyone having further information will be kind 
enough to send in additions and corrections, and that those pos- 
sessing files of Canadian papers, which began publication before 
1821, will provide a list of their holdings, up to and including 1820, 
so that a union list of files of Canadian newspapers before 1821 may 
be prepared and published. It is hoped that such a union list, 
besides being of use to historians, will prove of assistance to the 
Canadian Library Council when conditions permit the carrying 
out of its plans for microfilming early Canadian papers. 

The work of compilation will be much facilitated if holdings are 
listed on 3 X 5 index cards, giving place of publication, publisher, 
volume, number, dates, and changes of title. It is important to 
note whether numbering begins anew with a changed title and 
which numbering, if either, is continued when two papers merge. 
The following abbreviations have been used: d.—daily; w.— 
weekly; sw.—semiweekly; ||—ceased publication. 

The CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW has undertaken to send 
copies of the preliminary list here printed to libraries and to other 
repositories which may have files of early papers. Information 
should be sent to me at McGill University Library, 3459 McTavish 
Street, Montreal. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


City gazette. w. Saint ‘cn William Durant, 1812-1835|| ? Succeeded Times; or, True 


Briton, 1808-1811|| ? 
Courier. See New Brunswick courier. 
Fredericton journal. Fredericton, Michael Ryan, May 3, 1806-|! ? 
Fredericton telegraph. Fredericton, Michael Ryan, Aug. 9, 1806-|| ? 


1Published under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America, New 
York, 1937. 


2In American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, Worcester, Mass., 1913-28, n.s. 
XXIII-XXXVII. 
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Gazette and New Brunswick advertiser. Saint John?, 1814-|| ? On the death of Jacob 
Mott, King’s Printer, in 1814, his widow continued to publish a paper with the 
above title. 

General advertiser. Saint John, Jacob Mott, ca. 1804. This may have been a con- 
tinuation of the St. John gazette and general advertiser between 1799 and 1807, when 
Mott’s brother-in-law, Ryan, as King’s Printer, was publishing the Royal gazette 
and New Brunswick advertiser. 

New Brunswick chronicle. Saint John, Michael Ryan, Jan. 7, 1804-1806}! ? 

New Brunswick courier. w. Saint John, Henry Chubb, May 2, 1811-1865)! ? 1829? 
became the Courier. 

Royal gazette and New Brunswick advertiser. Saint John, King’s Printer, Oct. 11, 
1785+. Published by Christopher Sower, 1785-1799; by John Ryan, 1799-1807; 
by Jacob Mott, Jan. 4, 1808-1814; by George K. Lugrin in Fredericton, March 10, 
1815-1822. In 1822 John Simpson succeeded Lugrin as King’s Printer. Numbering 
may have begun anew with each change in office. 

Royal New Brunswick gazette and general advertiser. See Royal St. John's gazette and 
Nova Scotia intelligencer. 

Royal St. John’s gazette and Nova Scotia intelligencer. w. Saint John, William Lewis 
& John Ryan, Dec. 18, 1783-1799|| ? 1784 became Royal New Brunswick gazette 
and general advertiser. 1785 became St. John gazette and general advertiser. May 
have been continued by Jacob Mott as General advertiser, 1799-1807, when Ryan, 
as King’s Printer, was publishing the Royal gazette and New Brunswick advertiser. 
Ryan moved to Newfoundland in 1807. 

St. Andrews herald. w. St. Andrews, 1819-1831|| ? 

St. John gazette and general advertiser. See Royal St. John’s gazette and Nova Scotia 
intelligencer. 

Star and commercial intelligencer. w. Saint John, William Reynolds & George 
Younghusband, May 19, 1818-April, 1828]| ? Followed by Weekly observer, May 
1828-1853]| ? 

Times; or, True Briton. Saint John, William Durant, Jan. 7, 1808-1811|| ? Followed 
by City gazette, 1812-1835}|| ? 

Weekly observer. See Star and commercial intelligencer. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Acadian. See Weekly chronicle. 

Acadian recorder. d. Halifax, Anthony Henry Holland, 1813-May, 1930)|. 

Free press. w. Halifax, Edmund Ward, 1816-1830}| ? 

Halifax gazette. w. Halifax, John Bushell, March 23, 1752+. Aug. 14, 1766, became 
Nova Scotia gazette. Sept. 4, 1770, merged with Nova Scotia chronicle and weekly 
advertiser to form Nova Scotia gazette and weekly chronicle. Subsequently became 
Royal gazette. 

Halifax journal. Halifax, John Howe, Jan. 5, 1781-1870)| ? 

Nova Scotia chronicle and weekly advertiser. w. Halifax, Anthony Henry, Jan. 3, 
1769-Aug. 28, 1770||. Merged with Nova Scotia gazette to form Nova Scotia gazette 
and weekly chronicle. 

Nova Scotia gazette. See Halifax gazette. 


Nova Scotia gazette and weekly chronicle. See Halifax gazette. 
Nova Scotia packet and general advertiser. Shelburne, James Humphreys, April, 1785- 
1796 


Port Roseway gazette and Shelburne advertiser. Shelburne, Oct., 1784-1800)|| ? 


Royal American gazette. Shelburne, James & Alexander Robertson & Nathaniel Mills, 
1783?-1800)| ? 


Royal gazette. See Halifax gazette. 
Weekly chronicle. w. Halifax, William Minns, May 28, 1786-1837||. 1827-1837 as 
Acadian, 


ONTARIO 


3ee. w. Niagara, James Durand,+1812\|| ? 
British whig. See Kingston gasette. 


Canada constellation. w. Niagara, Gideon & Sylvester Tiffany, July 19, 1799-Jan., 
1800! |, 
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Canadian argus and Niagara spectator. w. Niagara, William B. Peters, Nov. 17, 


1819-1820|| ? Titles and dates suggest that this succeeded Niagara spectator, 
1817-1819)}. 


Chronicle and gazette. See Kingston gazette. 

Chronicle and news. See Kingston gazette. 

Constellation. See Canada constellation. 

Gleaner and Niagara newspaper. w. Niagara, Andrew Heron, Dec. 4, 1817-1837||. 

Kingston chronicle. See Kingston gazette. 

Kingston gazette. w. Kingston, M. Stephen Miles, Sept. 25, 1810+. 1810-1819 as 
Kingston gazette; 1819-June, 1835 as Kingston chronicle; July, 1835-Oct. ?, 1847 as 
Chronicle and gazette; Nov. ?, 1847-1899? as Chronicle and news; 1899?-1905 as 
News; 1906-1907 as News and times; 1907-1926 as Standard; 1926 merged with 
British whig (1849-Nov., 1926) to form Whig-standard, 1926+ 

News. See Kingston gazette. 

News and times. See Kingston gazette. 

Niagara bee. See Bee. 

Nea w. Niagara, Gideon & Sylvester Tiffany, Jan. 17, 1801-Aug. 28, 
1 . 


Niagara spectator. w. Niagara, Amos McKenney, March 17, 1817-1819|!. Titles 
and dates suggest that this was followed by Canadian argus and Niagara spectator 
1819-1820}| ? 

Observer. w. Toronto, John Carey, May 22, 1820-1831]|. 


Spectator. w. 7 St. Davids, Pub. for the proprietors by Richard Cockrel, editor, Jan., 
1816-1817]|. 

Standard. See Kingston gazette. 

Telegraph. w. Niagara, Joseph Willcocks, 1812||. Succeeded Upper Canada guardian; 
or, Freeman's journal. 

Upper Canada gazette; or, American oracle. w. Niagara, Louis Roy, April 18, 1793- 
May 1, 1845||. May 2, 1807-1817 as York gazette; 1817-May ?, 1826 as Upper 
Canada gazette; June 3, 1826-May 24, 1828 as Upper Canada gazette and U.E. 
loyalist; May 29, 1828-May 1, 1845 as Upper Canada gazette. Removed to York 
(Toronto) Oct. 27, 1798. Publication suspended 1813-1815. 

Upper Canada guardian; or, Freeman's journal. w. Niagara, Joseph Willcocks, Sept., 
1807-June, 1812||. Succeeded by the Telegraph. 

Upper Canada herald. w. Kingston, Hugh C. Thomson, March 9, 1819-1851). 

Upper Canada phoenix. w. Dundas, Richard Cockrel, Aug. 21, 1818-1819]| ? 

Whig-standard. See Kingston gazette. 

York gazette. See Upper Canada gazette. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Royal commercial gazette and intelligencer. Charlottetown, 1787?-|| 
Royal gazette. Charlottetown, 1791+ 
Weekly recorder of Prince Edward Island. w. Charlottetown, Sept. 29, 1810-|| ? 


QUEBEC 


Canadian courant and Montreal advertiser. sw. Montreal, Nahum Mower, May 11, 
1807-March 22, 1834]. 

Canadian gazette. Montreal, James Brown, 1807|| ? French and English. 

Canadian visitor. Quebec, John Neilson, May, 1811-||? This may have been a 
periodical rather than a newspaper. 

Canadien. w. Quebec, Pierre Bédard, Nov. 22, 1806-Dec. 11, 1909||. Ceased pub- 
lication March 14, 1810; resumed June 14, 1817; ceased 1819; resumed Jan. 19, 
1820; ceased March 12, 1825; resumed Aug. 17, 1825; ceased after a few weeks; 
resumed May 7, 1831; ceased finally Dec. 11, 1909. Removed to Montreal, 
Dec. 7, 1891. 

Commercial list. w. Quebec, 1815-1835|| ? 

Courrier de Québec. sw. Quebec, Jacques Labrie, Jan. 3, 1807-Dec. 31, 1808||. Pub- 
lication suspended June 27-Dec. 16, 1807. 

Courrier de Québec; ou, Héraut frangais. Quebec, William Moore, Nov. 24, 1788-|| ? 
A translation of the Quebec herald and universal miscellany. Only three numbers 
appeared. 
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Courrier du Bas Canada. Montreal, Bibaud & Delorme, 1819-1820||. This may have 
been a periodical rather than a newspaper. 

Cours du temps. See Times-Cours du temps. 

Gazette canadienne. Montreal, John Quilliam, 1819]]. 

Gazette de Montréal. Montreal, Fleury Mesplet, Aug. 25, 1785-1794||._ At first French 
only but soon French and English. After Mesplet’s death, on Jan. 24, 1794, a 
few numbers were published by his widow. Continued by Edwards from Aug. 3, 
1795 as Montreal gazette. 

Gazette de Québec. See Quebec gazette. 

Gazette des Trois-Riviéres. Three Rivers, Ludger Duvernay, 1817-1822]|. 

Gazette du commerce et littéraire pour la ville & district de Montréal. Montreal, Fleury 
Mesplet, June 3, 1778-June 2, 1779||. Sept. 2, 1778 title changed to Gazette littér- 
aire pour la ville & district de Montréal. 

Gazette littéraire pour la ville & district de Montréal. See Gazette du commerce et littéraire 
pour la ville & district de Montréal. 

Mercantile journal. w. Quebec, G. J. Wright, Sept. 4, 1816-|| ? French and English. 

Montreal gazette. Gazette de Montréal. Montreal, Edwards, Aug. 3, 1795+. French 
and English, then English only. Succeeded Mesplet’s Gazette de Montréal after a 
lapse of more than a year. 

Montreal gazette. Gazette de Montréal. Montreal, Louis Roy, Aug. 1795-Sept. 1796)|. 
French and English. Arival to Edwards’s Gazette issued with the same title and 
format. 

Montreal herald. w. Montreal, William Gray, Oct. 19, 1811+. Title varies slightly. 

Montreal times. Montreal, Bowman & Sparach, 1819-1820]. 

Quebec chronicle. See Quebec gazette. 

Quebec chronicle and Quebec gazette. See Quebec gazette. 

Quebec chronicle-telegraph. See Quebec gazette. 

Quebec gazette. w. Quebec, William Brown & Thomas Gilmore, June 21, 1764+. 
French and English in parallel columns, June 21, 1764-April, 1832; French and 
English on alternate days, May 2, 1832-Oct. 29, 1842; subsequently English only. 
1874 merged with Quebec chronicle (1847-1874) to form Quebec chronicle and Quebec 
gazette (1874-1925). 1925 merged with Quebec telegraph (1872-1925) to form Quebec 
chronicle-telegraph, 1925+. 

Quebec herald and universal miscellany. w. Quebec, William Moore, Nov. 24, 1788- 
Nov. 18, 1790|| ? French ed. had title: Courrier de Québec; ou, Héraut frangats. 
Nov., 1789, title changed to Quebec herald miscellany and advertiser. 

Quebec herald miscellany and advertiser. See Quebec herald and universal miscellany. 

Quebec mercury. w. Quebec, Thomas Cary, Jan. 5, 1805-Oct. 17, 1903}|. 

Quebec telegraph. w. Quebec, Robert Christie, May 11, 1816-1821]|. 

Quebec telegraph (1872-1925). See Quebec gazette. 

Spectateur canadien. w. Montreal, Charles Bernard Pasteur, 1813?-1843})| ? 

Sun. w. Montreal, Lane & Bowman, June 1, 1816-|| ? 

Times-Cours du temps. w. Quebec, John Jones, Aug. 5, 1794-July 27, 1795||. French 
and English. 

Vrai canadien. w. Quebec, Jacques Labrie, March 10, 1810-March 6, 1811|!. 

Western star. sw. Montreal, Dr. Smith, March 23, 1819-1820]. 


JEAN LUNN 
McGill University. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 
SOME RECENT BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 


The Years of Endurance, 1793-1802. By ArTHUR BryANT. London, New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1942. Pp. 375. 

The Spirit of English History. By A. L. Rowse. London, New York, Toronto: 
Published for the British Council by Longmans Green and Co. 1943. 
Pp. 150. (60c.) 

The Making of Modern Britain. By JoHN BARTLET BREBNER and ALLAN NEVINS. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co. [Toronto: George J. McLeod]. 1943. 
Pp. 243. ($3.25) 

The Evolution of England: A Commentary on the Facts. By JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. 
Ed. 2. London [Toronto]: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. xii, 494. 
($2.25) 

Restoration Puritanism: A Study of the Growth of English Liberty. By Harry 
GRANT PLuM. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1943. 
Pp. ix, 129. ($2.50) 

Carteret and Newcastle: A Contrast in Contemporaries. By BastL WILLIAMS. 
Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada]. 
1943. Pp. vi, 240. ($5.00) 

The Tariff Reform Movement in Great Britain, 1881-1895. By BENJAMIN H. Brown. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 170. ($2.50) 

The Desire to Please: A Story of Hamilton Rowan and the United Irishmen. 
By HaRoLp NicoLtson. London: Constable and Co. [Toronto: Macmillan 
Co. of Canada]. 1943. Pp. x, 206. ($5.00) 

THERE have been few books of outstanding merit on English history during the 

past year. The war is having its inevitable effect. The books that are appearing 

are for the most part either popular patriotic studies of the type of Mr. Bryant’s 

The Years of Endurance, or research projects, begun under more hopeful auspices, 

but showing unmistakable signs of hasty composition, or of limited access to source 

material. To be unduly critical, when books, if they are to be produced at all, 
must be produced under such difficulties, would be ungracious. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that this year’s output is far from inspiring. 

The Years of Endurance, by Mr. Arthur Bryant, is the most ambitious and in 
many ways the most interesting of the intensely patriotic studies in English history 
which have appeared in recent years. It is clearly the result of reflection prompted 
by the present struggle. As a history of Great Britain during the first phase of 
the war with revolutionary France, it is not strikingly original. In depth of 
scholarship and in balance of judgment, it is inferior to the late Mr. P. A. Brown’s 
admirable monograph on the same period.’ But it is a lively, sometimes brilliant, 
narrative of one of the great decades in English history, written from a very definite 
point of view, and likely to have some influence on its many readers. Mr. Bryant 
is a nationalist and a Conservative of the most robust type, and he does not believe 
in laying aside his political opinions when he assumes the role of historian. That 
was made clear in his English Saga, 1840-1940 (reviewed C.H.R., XXII, June, 
1941, 198); and it is not less evident in this volume. 

The purpose of the book is to suggest a comparison between the struggle 


1The French Revolution in English History (London, 1923). 
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against revolutionary France and that against Nazi Germany. In broad outline, 
and on many points of detail, parallels at once suggest themselves. Pitt occupies 
in these pages a position not dissimilar from that now held by Mr. Churchill. The 
Jacobins have the role now played by the Nazis. In both cases England began the 
war reluctantly, with inadequate preparation, and with little knowledge of the 
nature of the struggle upon which she was embarking. Then as now, her allies 
failed her in the crisis, and for a season she was obliged to stand alone against 
an aggressor who had subdued the continent, and who was bent on the establish- 
ment of a new order, inimical to British interests, and, in Mr. Bryant’s opinion, 
destructive of human freedom, and of everything that Britain stood for. There 
are, of course, many points of contrast between the two periods; but of these Mr. 
Bryant has less to say. His task is to recall a conflict which, in its general course, 
and more particularly in its central purpose, bears some resemblance to that in 
which his country is now engaged; and he performs that task with skill and vigour. 

On two large questions there must be some dissent. The first is Mr. Bryant's 
interpretation of the French Revolution which might have been taken straight 
from the pages of the Anti-Jacobin, or from some of the wilder flights in Burke's 
later writings. The other is his assumption, now surely untenable, that virtually 
all the unrest in Great Britain and Ireland during these years was of a seditious 
character, and that the agitation for constitutional reform, especially among the 
working classes, was a dangerous revolutionary movement, led by men whose 
object was the subversion of the existing social and political system. He sees 
Jacobins everywhere. Ireland he describes quite simply as ‘‘four million Jacobins”’ ; 
and there are untold numbers of them lurking in every other corner of the British 
Isles. The result is a somewhat one-sided view of the political conflicts of these 
years. Fox and the Whigs come off badly. They usually do, in the orthodox 
histories of the period; but Mr. Bryant carries the condemnation farther than 
most of his recent predecessors. His method is that of an earlier school of his- 
torians, and his book is not convincing proof of the desirability of returning to 
such methods. 

Mr. A. L. Rowse’s little volume on The Spirit of English History is a war book 
of a somewhat different type. Like Mr. Bryant, his purpose is to draw “‘light out 
of the past’ that will be of service to this sorely tried generation. He is con- 
cerned, however, not with a single decade of heroic endeavour, but with the 
growth of a people and its peculiar characteristics, as these are revealed in the 
recorded history of two thousand years. It is at once a summary of what he 
regards as the “‘essentials’’ of English history, and, given the very limited space 
at his disposal, a remarkably clear essay in historical interpretation. 

‘There is something strange,"’ he says, “in the fate of a small island which, 
for so long on the outer fringe of the civilised world, and held down by an alien 
ruling class, has come in the end to play such an extraordinary part in world his- 
tory.”’ There is, of course, no simple explanation of that phenomenon. To explain 
it at all fully would require a good deal more attention to the history of Europe 
than has been possible in this brief study. Mr. Rowse’s explanation rests mainly 
on two grounds: first, on the economic opportunity which England’s position gave 
to her, especially during and after the expansionist movement of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; and second, on an innate moderation, an almost intuitive 
sense of the practicable, which is revealed in the absence of “‘tension”’ in English 
life, and which has found its highest manifestation in English political institutions. 

In the space at his disposal Mr. Rowse has managed to compress an astonishing 
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amount of information about the history of the English people. His interpretation 
is, except on one or two points, fairly orthodox. His early sections on origins, and 
on development during the Anglo-Saxon period and in the middle ages, are based 
very largely on Professor Trevelyan’s popular history. The chapter on Tudor 
history contains rather more than the usual amount of adulation of those masterful 
rulers, although the author does so far depart from his earlier opinions as to pay a 
passing tribute to the character and principles of Sir Thomas More. In dealing 
with the seventeenth-century revolution he follows recent scholars, and incidentally 
joins company with Hume, in declaring that the Commons were the innovators, 
“that they were reaching out for a share of political power to correspond with their 
immense acquisition of economic power.’ The Puritans of the Long Parliament 
he describes as the most intolerant group in the century—‘‘far more intolerant 
than the Church of England’’—, and it is chiefly to their intolerance, felt alike by 
squire and parson during the revolution, that he attributes the alliance between 
the landed classes and the Established Church, which has been a feature of English 
life since the Restoration. The concluding chapters on ‘‘Commerce and Empire’ 
and ‘‘The Industrial Revolution” contain much information, but they are remark- 
able for nothing else. On the history of the Empire and Commonwealth they show 
singularly little insight. 

Mr. Rowse finds the key-note of English history in the popular adage “‘live 
and let live’; and no one would question that the quality of moderation suggested 
by this phrase has played a large part in shaping English development, at home and 
throughout the Empire and Commonwealth. The people of Canada and of the 
other Dominions have the best of reasons for appreciating the importance of this 


moderation. Yet this is a too simple explanation of English history. It puts 


the emphasis always and everywhere on the reasonable and the moderate. It 
assumes altogether too much the wholly pacific character of English expansion 


and of English participation in the wars of the past three centuries; and it mini- 
mizes the aggressive and the ruthlessly acquisitive wherever these have appeared. 
These last need not be exaggerated; but to recognize that they have had their part, 
sometimes a very important part, in giving England her position in the modern 
world is to do no disservice either to the history of English achievement or to 
present-day English ideals. 

The Making of Modern Britain by Professors Brebner and Nevins is a more 
successful essay of the same kind. Its scope is broader; it contains more material 
on the history of British rule in the dependencies and on the growth of the Common- 
wealth; and the judgment on British achievement is, on the whole, more objective. 
The material has been skilfully selected to illustrate most important aspects of 
British life; and the book is written in a manner that is likely to win it wide popu- 
larity. The authors have had in mind an American public which is assumed to 
have little or no knowledge of English history; and their book offers at once an 
instructive and a stimulating introduction to the subject. 

Professor Nevins, whose writings on the United States have been widely 
circulated in England, contributes an opening chapter on ‘‘The Significance of 
British History.’’ His method is to suggest a series of pictures recalling notable 
episodes in the life of the English people, from the signing of the Great Charter 
to the present time. It is an interesting panorama, but the pictures are a little 
too exclusively of the edifying variety. Cromwell at Drougheda, some of the 
London scenes from Hogarth’s brush, or the starved and brutalized apprentices 
of the early cotton mills might have had a place by the side of the Protestant 
martyrs and the heroes of the Puritan Revolution. 
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The history that follows, written by Professor Brebner, is a clear and, consider- 
ing the space, remarkably comprehensive survey. The growth of nationality, the 
development of parliamentary institutions, and the successive phases of expansion 
which have carried British ideals and institutions to so many parts of the world 
are central themes; but a good deal of space is given also to economic and social 
changes, to literature and the arts, and to similar subjects. The growth of British 
rule in India, the failure in Ireland, and the development of national autonomy 
in Canada are skilfully related to the central themes; and some emphasis is given 
to questions on which the interests of Britain and the United States have touched, 
either to clash or to coincide. 

Some of the judgments are unduly sharp, even for popular history, and some 
conclusions debatable. The bald statement that the demands of the American 
colonies in the seventeen-seventies were identical with those made by the Canadian 
provinces in the eighteen-forties is misleading in its simplicity; and there is no 
evidence to support the view that Pitt “planned widespread economic reforms’’ 
in Ireland as part of the union settlement in 1800. The simple prediction,—it 
amounted to nothing more—that legislative union and freedom of inter-insular 
trade would lead at once to large-scale investment of British capital in Ireland is 
not the same thing as planned economic reform. Professor Brebner follows an 
established tradition in accepting Pitt the Reformer at his own valuation. The 
appointment of the first Labour government surely deserves more than a sentence 
in a footnote; and space might be found, even in these crowded pages, for a refer- 
ence to such figures as Palmerston and Parnell. The index is good, but it is to be 
hoped that the short list of suggested reading will be recast in future editions. It 
could be made to add to the utility of a book that deserves to be widely read. 

Mr. Williamson's Evolution of England is a new edition of a book which first 
appeared in 1931, and which attracted much favourable notice. It is a compre- 
hensive survey of the development of the English people, and of the extension of 
their power and influence throughout the world, from the beginnings of recorded 
history to the outbreak of the present war. Attention is given throughout to the 
influence of geographic and other physical factors; and the interest in geography 
is illustrated by a large number of excellent maps, ranging from Roman Britain 
to the modern Commonwealth and Empire. The author insists that this is not a 
text-book, that he eschews the facts that make up the ordinary text-book, and 
confines himself to commentary and explanation. There are some passages in 
which it might have been wiser to stick more closely to the facts. Such aoneis 
that in which it is stated that Gladstone’s Home Rule bill would have resulted in 
simply “tyranny” in Ireland. As might be expected, the chapters on the growth 
of the empire and related subjects are the most illuminating. On domestic history 
the author’s political opinions are a little too obvious; but for all that it is an 
interesting, and often a very instructive survey of English history. 

Mr. Plum’s study of Restoration Puritanism is, on the whole, a rather dis- 
appointing book. There will be no disagreement with his statement that there is 
need of a scholarly and objective history of Puritanism after the fall of the Pro- 
tectorate; but not many readers who do not already hold his very simple view of 
the nature of the religio-political struggle of the seventeenth century, will find 
here the book they have been seeking. The title itself is misleading; for this is 
not a study of Puritanism as a body of thought or as a way of life, such as might 
be expected from some of Mr. Plum’s definitions; it is merely a repetition of the 
familiar history of ecclesiastical politics in the reigns of the last two Stuart kings. 
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To have assembled this material in a single short volume isa useful undertaking; 
and Mr. Plum has no doubt added some details that are not easily available else- 
where. But his additions are not very significant, and the utility of his book is 
diminished by the absence of any serious analysis of Puritanism in relation to the 
great intellectual and social changes of the period, while interest in his work is 
made difficult by the extremely dull and laborious manner in which it is presented. 

In substance the book consists of a history of the efforts of the Nonconformists 
to secure a measure of toleration during and after the passage of the Clarendon 
Code. The earlier history of Puritanism is summarized in two preliminary chap- 
ters, which say less than one could wish of the nature and ideals of the movement 
in the various phases through which it passed, from the days of Cartwright to the 
death of Cromwell. The tendency throughout is to equate the terms “‘Puritanism’’ 
and ‘‘Presbyterianism,” and the object of the movement is stated quite simply as 
‘the securing to the individual of liberty of thought and action in religion, so far 
as this was compatible with the ends of society.” Mr. Plum is inclined to dis- 
regard the qualifying clause, and to assume a constancy and a simplicity in the 
objects of the movement which its history will hardly warrant. There are some 
interesting pages on the Puritan schools and academies; but they are too few, and 
of too general a character; and on this subject, Mr. Plum’s conclusion that 
“England first learned the value of education from the Puritans,” is at least 
open to question. 

Professor Basil Williams describes his study of Carteret and Newcastle as a 
sequel to his biography of Lord Stanhope, which appeared in 1932. Since then he 
has published his volume on the Whig Supremacy in the new ‘Oxford History of 
England’’; and this book, Carteret and Newcastle: A Contrast in Contemporaries, 
may be regarded also as a supplement to the general history of the period. It is 
concerned with the careers of two men who differed from one another in character, 
ability, and purpose, about as widely as it was possible for two men to differ and yet 
remain members of the same government, and, outwardly at least, advocates of the 
same general body of political ideas. Each applied himself to a particular branch 
of government: Newcastle to the absorbing task of managing elections and be- 
stowing patronage; Carteret to the grander designs of European diplomacy. 

One purpose of the book is to resolve what the author regards as a strange 
paradox. It may be stated in his own words. ‘‘For twenty years and more the 
two men, one with the grandiose ideas and the touch of genius, the other with the 
pedestrian talent, were rivals; and the victory rested at last, not with the brilliant 
statesman, but with the industrious politician.’”” Yet when the evidence is ex- 
amined, one may doubt whether the paradox was in fact so strange. Newcastle, 
the slightly ludicrous plodder, who was ridiculed or despised by so many of his 
contemporaries, made himself indispensable to every government which held office 
under the first two Georges. Ever Pitt, with all his popular support in 1757, 
could not get along without him. Carteret held no such position. He achieved 
some successes in various diplomatic negotiations, and even in the government of 
Ireland. By contrast, Newcastle’s work did not lend itself to the kind of bombastic 
language about the kings of Europe and the interests of Britain with which Carteret 
was wont to delight his hearers; but it was solid, and for a government like that 
of the Whigs, who probably represented a minority of the English people, it was 
of the first importance. To return a hundred or more pledged supporters of 
government in every general election was a more valued service than ending a war 
between Swedes and Russians, or introducing a measure of reasonableness and 
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efficiency into the government of a despised dependency; and Newcastle very 
naturally reaped the reward. He did more than any other man to create the unique 
Whig system of ‘‘management,’’ and the system operated to exalt just such men 
as himself. 

This is not altogether an enlivening book. Much of the detail is trivial, and 
the book is lacking in that tonic quality which distinguishes Professor Namier’s 
work when dealing with material of the same kind. But it is a useful book; and 
until someone essays the formidable task of a full-length biography of Newcastle, 
this will serve as the best account of the inner working of the machine of electoral 
control, which he directed with such loving care, and which he and his fellow Whigs, 
all unwittingly, bequeathed to George I1I to be used for his own purposes. 

The most original book on this list, that which most clearly breaks new 
ground, is Dr. Benjamin Brown's admirable little study of the growth of the tariff- 
reform movement, from the great depression of the late eighteen-seventies, to the 
appointment of Joseph Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary in 1895. The author is 
especially interested in the practical working of democracy; and his investigation 
of the way in which the British people reacted to the depression of these years has 
kept him in what he calls ‘‘the twilight region between economic circumstances and 
the formation of political and social policy.’”’ In The Tariff Reform Movement in 
Great Britain, 1881-1895, he has lighted up this twilight region with a good deal 
of interesting data, which reveal the many currents of thought that were afterwards 
gathered up and directed by Chamberlain in his campaign for imperial unity and 
tariff reform. 

The active force behind the new drive for protection was the Fair Trade 
League, which was organized in 1881, and which became identified almost at once 
with the new imperialism deriving from Disraeli’s Crystal Palace speech and from 
the work of men like Seeley and Froude. This movement, like so many others at 
the time, was overshadowed by the great controversy over Irish Home Rule; but 
from the records of the League and from contemporary newspapers and pamphlets, 
Dr. Brown has unearthed much evidence to show the variety and extent of the 
League’s activity. In successive chapters he traces the relationship of this body, 
under the various guises which it assumed, to industry, agriculture, the trade- 
union movement, the imperialist movement, and the Conservative party. The 
result was a process of popular education, which, if it did not accomplish anything 
at the time, created a body of opinion to which a statesman like Chamberlain 
could appeal a few years later with some hope of success. 

To Canadian students the book will have a special interest; for one of the 
earliest supporters of this movement was Sir Alexander Galt, then acting as High 
Commissioner in London. One of his statements, made to a meeting of British 
Chambers of Commerce in 1879, merits quotation. ‘‘There is not a colonist in the 
British Empire who would not rejoice to see its entire trade arranged on such terms 
as would produce practical free trade within itself. Commercial union is practi- 
cable, and can be achieved whenever British statesmen are convinced of its 
wisdom.’ But neither British statesmen, nor the British public was in fact con- 
vinced of its wisdom; and when the subject was explored, it soon became evident 
that the trade arrangements oi the Empire that would suit Canadian interests 
were not precisely those desired by many of the special groups to which the League 
appealed. In all its work the League was confronted with this difficulty of diverse 
and conflicting interests among the groups to which it appealed; and therein lies 
the principal reason for its failure. 
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External circumstances have evidently forced Dr. Brown to curtail his work. 
His preface is dated from a military training camp. But he has made an excellent 
beginning on an important subject, and it is to be hoped that he will soon be able 
to return to it and to carry it further. 

Mr. Nicolson’s account of the career of his rebel ancestor,—Hamilton Rowan 
was his great great grandfather,—is an illuminating survey of revolutionary 
politics in Ireland at the end of the eighteenth century. Hamilton Rowan was by 
any test a second-rate figure, but his position as a member of one of the long- 
established ‘‘Ascendency” families gave him an importance which his talents 
hardly merited. He was prominent in the Volunteers, and during the first years 
of its stormy existence, in the Society of United Irishmen. After conviction on a 
charge of sedition and an escape from prison, he made his way, first to France, 
and thence to America, where fortune did not smile on him, and where he formed 
an unfavourable opinion of the American people and their way of life. Eventually 
he was pardoned and returned to his home, where he lived to a respectable old age, 
honoured beyond his deserts by a people who are not disposed to be unduly critical 
of their heroes. In his study of Anglo-Irish politics, Mr. Nicolson has achieved a 
degree of objectivity which is extremely rare; and his book is filled with wise 
observations on the nature of British rule in Ireland, on the characters of the two 
peoples, and on many other subjects germane to a study of this problem. To Ca- 
nadian readers the book may suggest a contrast between the conditions which 
facilitated the orderly development of national autonomy in this country, and the 
infinitely more difficult conditions created by the history of British rule in Ireland. 


D. J. McDouGat. 
The University of Toronto. 
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»s Droits minoritaires: Les Minorités frangaises au Canada. Par WILFRIp 

Morn. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1943. Pp. 431. 

Tue relations of two distinct peoples in a single state offer a vital subject of 
sociological study for everyone concerned with the attainment of justice in the 
modern world. There is everything to be gained by careful and impartial 
investigation of the nature of the differences, the points of contact, and the 
misunderstandings and conflict which arise. In the present era of nationalism 
it is perhaps inevitable that many polemical works should be published to advo- 
cate the establishment of separate polities for each of the different communities 
ot the world, and it is equally inevitable that where such polities cannot be 
established the spokesmen for the minorities should continue to offer bitter 
denunciations of the majorities by which they are surrounded. One may 
properly expect, however, that serious studies that profess to some academic 
or scholarly merit will contribute new information and analysis or when advanc- 
ing a solution will take into consideration the practical difficulties and problems 
to be faced, for without these a publication will be no more than a repetition 
of common knowledge and prejudicial sentiments. It is unfortunate that the 
writings of the author whose work is under review are open to this criticism. 

The late Father Morin undertook to deal with two aspects of the French 
in Canada—first in a book devoted primarily to Quebec and later in the present 
volume concerned with French minorities in other provinces. As the earlier 
book is closely connected with the one under review and has not previously 
been noted in this journal, a brief indication of its contents may be made. Nos 
Droits a Vindépendance politique (Paris, Guillemot et de Lamothe, 1939, pp. 
253) presents the familiar argument for what may be called “disruptive” 
nationalism: that a people which feels itself a distinct community and displays 
the will to survive ought to set up as an independent state in order to perpetuate 
and complete itself. Whether it requires one-third of the volume to proceed 
through the much-debated subjects of nationality, nationalism, statehood, and 
natural law may be doubted, but it certainly did not require another third of 
the volume to demonstrate that French Canadians are a distinct people and have 
displayed exceptional powers of survival. 

Our author knows (p. 232) that in order to establish his case for Laurentian 
independence he must prove among other things the existence of intolerable 
injustices and the reality of a threat to French-Canadian life. The injustices 
are practically assumed as a matter of common knowledge. He is content with 
such things as a page-long quotation from the Abbé Groulx (pp. 239-40) relat- 
ing to Dominion infringement of provincial autonomy and brief notice (pp. 218- 
23) of such scandals as the presence of Jews and the exploitation of French 
workers by English capitalists. It is not made clear that these are really 
“French-Canadian” grievances. No doubt Quebec, like the other provinces, 
has grievances in the existing federal system; but he fails to show that they are 
wrongs done to the French Canadians as a nation. He neglects the fact that 
for the greater portion of the Confederation’s history a majority of the Quebec 
members of parliament have supported the Dominion governments, and dis- 
regards the participation of eminent French ministers in practically every 
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cabinet. These men were not Quislings appointed by conquerors; they were 
the freely chosen representatives of les Québegois. So, too, English exploitation 
is advanced without recollection of the remedy that Quebec’s jurisdiction in 
labour legislation gave her people. The chief justification of his exhortation 
to his compatriots is couched in terms of fear for the future: the Americanization 
of the rest of Canada, the economic drain of the impoverished (and American- 
ized) western provinces, and the general deterioration of world affairs with 
prospective imperial wars, etc. An independent Quebec, he declared, would 
permit stopping up the leaks through which emigrants are lost, introduction of 
social legislation to protect farmers and workers, and would enable the new state 
to stand as the bulwark against communism, Americanism, and Protestant 
impieties such as birth-control, abortion, and divorce. 

The reviewer has no intention of passing judgment on the merits of the 
case for Laurentian independence, but he can properly assert that this volume 
adds nothing new to the case. French Canadians alone can say what weight 
the grievances and fears carry. The fact is, of course, that they have not laid 
claim to independence, a circumstance that differentiates their case from that 
of the Irish. Constant repetition of these sentiments, however, may ultimately 
lead to their becoming current. It is said to be impossible to resolve fears by 
argument so one may limit comment to three remarks: as to religion, it is a 
libel on English Roman Catholics to suggest that they cannot live contentedly 
among Protestants; as to race, the menace of assimilation seems inconsistent 
with the argument from survival capacity ; as to economics, it will be remembered 
that most communities were very unhappy during the depression, and small 
separate areas not less so. 

In the last resort there can be no debate about national feelings. Practically 
every appeal made in the name of one nationalism can be met by one equally 
valid on behalf of another. Our author was unaware that he had handed les 
Orangistes a ready-made argument (if one transposes “English” for “French,” 
“Protestant” for “Catholic”) to justify them in invoking state action to main- 
tain their own position and homogeneity in the rest of Canada; English-Canadian 
extremists also play upon their fears for the future. Politics, it should be remem- 
bered, is not entirely a matter of sentiments. No matter how much nationalists 
of one stripe or another may elevate the role of “feeling,” the art of the states- 
man requires wisdom in the judgment of consequences. This indeed was pointed 
out by M. Morin’s mentor, Professor Yves de La Briére of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, who, in his guarded preface to the volume, asks him to consider the 
practical consequences, in particular the effect of Laurentian independence on 
the French minorities in other provinces (pp. 21-2). In the second book our 
author set to work on this aspect. The manuscript was almost complete at his 
death; it lacks only a concluding section. It was inconsiderate of the pub- 
lishers to leave such glaring mistakes as the 1885 rising on the Red River and 
a governor-general Martin in Manitoba, to mention but two on successive pages 
(pp. 351-2). 

Like the first book, Nos Droits minoritaires is written with a maximum of 
general principles and a minimum of specific information. The first half of the 
volume traverses the old ground: French Canadians are a nation, and therefore 
have imprescriptible natural rights to the use of their language, the maintenance 
of their national culture, and religious autonomy. The minority rights of a 
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nation are then translated into terms of international law and the machinery 
for their international guarantee investigated. He was apparently still unaware 
of the pitfalls in this kind of appeal to general principles and more particularly 
of the danger of proving both too little and too much. He proves too little for 
French minorities when he omits consideration of the largest minority outside 
Quebec—that in the United States. Surely a natural right ought to be main- 
tainable against the Americans as well as against English Canadians, especially 
as it is in the United States that its members are most clearly exposed to 
assimilation. He has also proved too much. He has established the natural 
right of Ukrainians, Doukhobors, Japanese—even of the Jews he despises—to 
preserve their cultural separation in Canada, not to mention Laurentia. Did 
he realize this? For, as indicated before, nationalism is a double-edged weapon. 
In one respect, it is true, M. Morin had taken counsel with himself. Whereas 
in the earlier volume there was no indication of a corrupting English minority 
in Laurentia—would it not imperil the whole project of a state personifying 
the nation ?—he now perceives that such a minority would serve as a hostage. 
An autonomous Quebec could demand reciprocal treatment, on a treaty basis, 
for minorities (p. 400). Quite so; but why did he omit consideration of one 
of the current remedies, that of exchange of populations ? 

It is unfortunate that our author should have wasted so much labour on a 
wearisome and profitless reiteration of the principles of natural law. Intention- 
ally or otherwise, it leads him to confuse two distinct cases: Canada with 
Quebec, and Canada without Quebec. He has already dealt with the latter case 
and we can leave it at that. If the French cannot agree to share Canada with 
the English they can propose a division of the country. Whether there would 
be minorities is unpredictable; what arrangements could be made if there were 
would be a matter for mutual arrangement. The other case, which he apparently 
comes to with reluctance, is quite different. If English and French continue 
to share the country there are a dozen reasonable, just ways of doing so. No 
one wishes to extinguish the rights of the French in Canada; but neither natural 
law nor international law specify which particular relationship must exist. 
If we are now considering the case of French Canadians in “Canada,” the 
position must be judged—even by the light of natural law—with respect to the 
whole situation. 

It is gratifying to have M. Morin discard his separatism and commence 
to speak of Canada as a bi-ethnical and bilingual country. He forgets, however, 
that these terms bear several constructions. There can be free choice of language 
and religion for individuals; there can be encouragement of racial fusion and 
of personal bilingualism; or there can be several types of semi-partition. In 
Canada the last form was adopted and the particular arrangement was recorded 
in the British North America Act. The basic condition was that one province 
should be dominantly French, the others English. M. Morin was entitled to 
dislike the terms; everyone is talking about revision. But it is preposterous 
to raise a pother about natural rights and international law. The lengthy 
investigation he makes of minority rights as guaranteed in Europe is beside the 
point and ought to have discouraged him. He should have discovered that the 
minorities treaties were imposed on peoples that were inexperienced in con- 
stitutional self-government. Those states were not voluntary creations and there 
seemed no other way of protecting elementary human rights against flagrant 
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injustices than by specifying minority community rights. The rights so pro- 
tected were a very low minimum; but even so were largely ineffective where 
the constitutional spirit was lacking. Is that the case in Canada? 

This reviewer is ready to admit that there are some flagrant injustices in 
the country. There are, unfortunately, some native-born Canadians who are 
deprived of the franchise and excluded from certain occupations; there are 
others who have been denied the freedom to associate themselves for mutual 
benefit; and there are still others who are penalized for the use of their property 
in the propagation of opinions that may be held openly elsewhere. A circum- 
stantial account of the discrimination against any group of citizens would be 
most serviceable. M. Morin, however, admits quite freely that he has no com- 
plaint on the score of individual rights. He is concerned entirely with com- 
munity or group rights and only one of these is at stake—the right to French 
Catholic schools. He should have known that there is nothing comparable in 
Canada to the situation in central Europe. The great mass of French Canadians 
do have their own schools. This is part of the federal agreement. Quebec is 
the bastion of French-Canadian rights. And he is satisfied with respect to 
Quebec; he offered it as the model for other provinces. 

In view of the fact that the eighty pages (pp. 299-380) devoted to the 
school question in the English provinces introduce no matter that has not been 
frequently put forward before, little comment need be made about it. One 
would have wished for more specific exposition of the current incidence of the 
regulations on the French. In its absence, one must keep to the general issue. 
He examines Section 93 of the British North America Act, which relates to 
separate schools and concludes not so much that the constitutional provisions 
have been violated as that they are inadequate. He is entitled to this view. 
But he should at least have understood that the particular arrangements— 
whether good or bad from his standpoint—were the product of practical con- 
siderations in a federal state. He did know, from the existence of the Dominion 
veto of provincial legislation and the right of appeal for remedial action, that 
French leaders in Canada have been party to these conditions and bear joint 
responsibility. But he refuses to face the practical considerations in government. 
It is another illustration of the folly of declaiming on general principles. States- 
manship involves a nice discrimination in balancing means and ends. The 
provincial self-rule that federalism permits carries with it many disadvantages; 
but it does have the merit of encouraging a flexible give-and-take. Can our 
author really have weighed the consequences of resort to an international 
authority to guarantee French rights? Forget the schools for a moment; con- 
sider conscription. Can one conceive of a constitutional provision that could 
have been relied upon to lead an outside body to prohibit the central government 
from conscribing men for overseas service? Yet for four years this result 
has been attained by the political necessities in the federal system. Many people, 
not of the author’s views, think this an unjust and intolerable position, even 
as M. Morin felt on the school situation. But while the joint occupation of 
Canada is accepted, there are many compromises that must be acquiesced in. To 
disregard this situation is not only to blind oneself to the political realities, it 
is to imply that Canadians are incapable of resolving their own disputes. 

Passionate extremists are always averse to compromise. Yet politics in 
a state such as Canada is essentially the art of procuring reasonable and work- 
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able compromises. This reviewer holds no brief for any one of them as 
intrinsically ideal. Oddly enough, M. Morin does; the Quebec position of edu- 
cation is held up as the model for the rest of the provinces. Frequently through- 
out the book he asks why Quebec alone of the provinces should give “just” 
treatment to its minority. The explanation of the Quebec regulation is that 
it was the best compromise that could be agreed on in 1867—even as Section 
93 was the best that could be arranged for Canada as a whole. But he is quite 
mistaken if he thinks that the Quebec position is satisfactory. It must be made 
quite clear to such advocates of increased French rights that the Quebec com- 
promise is not ideal. For one thing it is this particular arrangement that left 
(Juebec the only province in Canada (until recently) without compulsory edu- 
cation and hindered modernization of the educational system—two factors that 
contributed to low standards of work and pay in industry. Most of all, how- 
ever, it should be understood that English people are not all agreed that sec- 
tarian schools are a satisfactory agency for state education. Provincial policies 
are only superficially anti-French; the clash is a deeper one and bears no direct 
connection with nationalism. The practice in the United States, the current 
debates in England, and the forty-year long controversies in France itself reveal 
that what is at issue is not rival nationalism but rival concepts of education. 
The Canadian compromise is to accept sectarian schools in Quebec and secular 
schools in the other provinces. The treatment of dissenting minorities neces- 
sarily differs under the two régimes. Perhaps the time has come to reconsider 
the whole situation. Few French Canadians will be rash enough to insist—in 
the name of natural law—that their English-Canadian compatriots accept their 
scheme; few English Canadians will wish to force their procedure on Quebec. 
There is ample room for reform; but books such as these contribute neither 
the revelation of justice, the warmth of generosity, nor the understanding of 
realities requisite for friendly discussion. 


H. McD. Cokie 
The University of Manitoba. 


Dominion of the North: A History of Canada. By DONALD GRANT CREIGHTON. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company [Toronto: Thomas Allen]. 1944, Pp. 
viii, 535. ($4.50) 

THE North American public, for whom this book was written, and English-speaking 

people elsewhere, will find here a fresh, vigorous, and colourful treatment of Ca- 

nadian history. The author has absorbed all the important monographic historical 
literature relating to Canada that has been published during the past twenty-five 

years. Having absorbed it, he has distilled this information and has produced a 

book which in its objectiveness keeps stride with present historical scholarship and 

in its vividness brings to mind a Macaulay. To be sure there is often a scarcity 
of detail but this is more than made up for by the brilliant analyses of major 
policies, trends, and developments in Canadian history. 

Criticisms may first be disposed of. Since this book is obviously designed to 
be read widely in the United States, the presence of inadequate maps is to be 
deplored. Many names mentioned in the narrative do not appear on the maps 
nor could the average reader determine their location by reading the text. The 
map before Confederation omits the Eastern Townships, canals, and the St. John, 
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Assiniboine, and Red Rivers. The map since Confederation shows no railways 
(or airways) and omits the Peace, Fraser, and Thompson Rivers, and a number of 
industrially prominent places. One may question also the value of oblique refer- 
ences to ‘‘the miracles of Montreal,’ ‘‘the martyrdoms of Huronia,”’ “‘the defence 
of Dollard des Ormeaux and his comrades at the Long Sault’ (all on p. 39), and 
several others. It seems to be a matter of opinion rather than of fact that Canada 
and Great Britain ‘‘assumed’’ that the United States would grant concessions in 
its Alaska boundary claims in return for British generosity in relinquishing claims 
to the Isthmus of Panama (p. 404). Now for more general considerations. 

It is significant, in view of the independent status which Canada has achieved 
in recent years, that Mr. Creighton should emphasize the processes by which 
Canada has thrown off the controls and influence of the old world. He points to 
the concessions of paternalism in government to Canadian conditions during the 
French régime, and to Frontenac’s arrival in 1672 asa turning point in old and new 
France when ‘“‘the forces of North America’ worked against Colbert’s statism to 
change the direction that he had intended it to take. He observes that the church 
took on a distinctly Canadian quality. He remarks that feudalism in New France 
changed ‘‘to conform to the demands of the American environment,’’ and that 
the new world had an expansive effect upon the imaginations and plans of men like 
Talon and Frontenac. He concludes that by 1850 the Canadas and the Maritime 
Provinces ‘“‘were North American communities,’’ and that North American they 
remain today. 

This new note, apparent in recent Canadian historical writing, is not here ac- 
companied by a note of isolationism from the rest of the world nor by a lack 
of recognition of the contributions of France and Great Britain to Canada. We 
are treated to a picture of Europeans transplanted on this continent who were 
affected by the North American environment and outlook, and who became 
Canadians. This is a Canadian’s history of Canada. 

As one would expect of the author, he skilfully weaves together economic, 
geographic, and political factors. The St. Lawrence had a tremendous influence 
in dispersing settlement; lumber, ‘‘the second crop’ of the Precambrian Shield 
and the Appalachians, became the basis after the fur trade of the economy of the 
East; Canada and Acadia are treated not as if they were wholly unrelated though 
contiguous areas but as complementary parts of a colonial economy which fell 
within the orbits of the French and English colonial systems; economic national- 
ism explains the expansionist outlook of Canada West and the Grits prior to 
Confederation; separatism of the provinces for various reasons has been the 
reason for the limited development of political and economic integration in the 
Dominion. 

Among the other significant contributions to the thinking of the general reader 
are analyses of why Canadians and Maritimers did not join the United States 
during the Revolution, and the effect of the War of 1812 upon Canada. For those 
who accept the idea that Canadian and American federalism stem from the same 
source and are alike as two peas there is a penetrating explanation of the sharp 
differences between the two systems. Mr. Creighton injects at this point the one 
pessimistic note in his book. How can Canada continue to have two constitutions, 
one for peace and one for war; or to put it another way, how can the Dominion 
government emerge, under present constitutional limitations, with powers wide 
enough to do the job it should do under peace-time conditions? 

Canadian relations with the United States in 1911 are exemplified by the 
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statement that the ‘‘unsleeping hatred of North American continentalism which 
is one of the strongest elements in Canadian nationality’’ was responsible for 
Canada’s rejection of the Reciprocity Treaty. It was this same attitude of mind 
which caused and has continued to cause the rejection of proposals for a more 
centralized empire. But more recently with the acquisition of independent status 
and with the passage of time, the issue is no longer one of centralization but of 
collaboration and joint action of Canada with other members of the British 
Commonwealth and with the United States. 

This is a history of Canada by a Canadian for Canadians, Americans, and 
Englishmen to read and ponder well. 


ALBERT B. CorEy 
Albany, N.Y. 





Elementary Geology for Canada. By E. S. Moore. Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. 

Dent and Sons (Canada). 1944. Pp. viii, 438. ($3.85) 
PROFESSOR Moore has made a notable contribution to Canadian studies in his 
recent book, Elementary Geology for Canada. In the first part, entitled ‘‘Physical 
Geology,’’ he has given a lucid description of the processes at work in the shaping 
of the structures and land-forms of the earth; while in the second part, he deals 
with the evolution of the major rock systems, forms of life, and physiographic 
regions in the historical geology of Canada. 

The work is obviously the result of a prolonged and personal acquaintance 
with the major regions of Canada. It is well arranged, clearly printed, and illus- 
trated by very appropriate pictures and diagrams, many of which were made by 
the author himself. The book is attractive by reason of the simplicity and clarity 
of its style, its comprehensive treatment, and stimulating implications. The 
reader is led by a systematic approach from a survey of the materials of the earth, 
to a consideration of the forces creating its superficial features and physical 
structures, thence to a discussion of its evolution and age, and so to the history 
of its growth throughout geological time. Such systematization helps one to 
assimilate in progressive stages the great number of definitions and terms, which 
the subject entails. 

Sometimes, however, as in the first chapter, the element of interest has been 
sacrificed to methodical arrangement. Even if it is true that geology should have 
an inherent interest for Canadians, because of its effect on the Canadian story, 
nevertheless it makes so many demands by way of definitions and principles that 
its simple statement is often inadequate; and the plea might properly be made 
for a more popular treatment. 

The author is to be congratulated, however, on the integration of geology 
with other fields of knowledge. This should make his book of particular use in 
schools and colleges. Thus, the connections he draws between earth-history and 
astronomy, or biology and anthropology will create fruitful associations with these 
subjects. Indeed, one could wish he had described the environment of early Ameri- 
can cultures at still greater lengths. To judge from the writings of Ellsworth 
Huntington and Griffith Taylor the fluctuating climates of glacial and post-glacial 
times had much more to do with the origins and routes of human migration than 
one is here led to expect. The integration of geology with economics is done with 
greater success. 

Although the reader is gratified at the number of Canadian examples of 
phenomena, he cannot help but feel that a more comprehensive method might have 
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been chosen of illustrating from each of the major regions of Canada—wherever 
possible. Such a treatment would make the book of use to the widest range of 
Canadian readers. For example, the cycle of erosion might have been illustrated 
from each of our great river systems; lake forms might have included mention of 
the prairie lakes as well as the Great Lakes; marine beaches have taken account 
of the Maritime Provinces as well as Quebec; and the Atlantic, Rocky Mountain, 
and Laurentian peneplains have been mentioned when discussing the decay of 
mountains. It is to be hoped that a work-book is contemplated to amplify the 
text in some such way, for, although it is the task of geologists to describe processes, 
these in their turn imply forms; and forms should imply patterns of distribution. 
Such patterns do exist. They are fundamental to any understanding of the 
Canadian scene, and bear valuable correlations with economic and historical 
patterns. Wherever they are represented, they give the book an added attraction. 

Mr. Moore is particularly stimulating in his recognition of the close associ- 
ation of geology and life. Not only does he dwell vividly upon the story of life 
within the rocks, but also on the ever-present reactions of the environment on 
plants, animals, and man. At the same time he has shown keen insight into man’s 
adaptation of nature. This is a refreshing view, and should do much to commend 
the work, which is infused with the spirit of the humanities, as well as with the 
disciplines of science. 


J. W. Watson 
McMaster University. 


Montréal économique: Etude préparée a I’ occasion du troisiéme centenaire de la ville. 
(Etudes sur notre milieu, no. 3, Collection dirigée par Espras MINVILLE.) 
Montréal: Editions Fides, Ecole des Hautes Etudes commerciales. 1943. 
Pp. 430. ($1.50) 


Montréal économique is a good example of the type of work produced by L’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes commerciales. The book was prepared under the general 
editorship of M. Esdras Minville, the director of the school, the majority of the 
chapters being written by his colleagues on the teaching staff. The tercentenary 
of Montreal, celebrated in 1942, formed the occasion, and this volume takes its 
place along with the other regional studies published by the school. 

The arrangement of the material is topical. Following a general historical 
survey of the economic development of Montreal, are chapters dealing with the 
geographical setting, population, transportation, manufacturing, finance, city 
government, and urbanization. Among these chapters there is singularly little 
overlapping. Collectively considered they give a remarkably complete picture of 
Montreal. To the historian, it is no small satisfaction to observe that the eminent 
economists charged with the discussion of the various topics have all followed the 
historical method. Thus, Montréal économique becomes very nearly Montréal 
historique. This is shown even in such uncompromising subjects as finance. In 
this instance, the authors, MM. Favreau and Charbonneau, not only describe the 
existing financial structure of Montreal, but discuss its historical development, 
particularly the establishment of banks and loan houses (pp. 282 ff.). 

No good purpose would be served by attempting to distinguish between the 
works of the various authors. All have achieved a very high order. Individual 
readers, no doubt, will discover preferences for particular phases of the subject in 
which their own interests lie. The general impression of Montréal économique is 
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that it was produced by a group of scholars who knew their milieu intimately and 
who dealt with it scientifically. It is encouraging to observe that they have 
treated Montreal in its relation to Canada as a whole, and, especially, in its re- 
lation to other Canadian cities (vide, for example, ‘‘L’ Industrie manufacturiére,”’ 
pp. 211 ff.). Thus, Montréal économique escapes the awful isolation which so 
painfully characterizes many specialized studies of areas or industries. 

Nevertheless, it contains some disappointing omissions. Nothing is said, in 
an extended fashion, of the importance of organized labour, although M. Brouillette 
discusses some phases of the topic in its relation to the Montreal harbour (p. 163). 
Similarly, in the chapters, ‘‘L’Administration municipale”’ and “‘L’ Urbanization,” 
little mention is made of the startling discrepancy in numbers between the owners 
and the tenants of residential property. The problem of municipal debt is also 
passed over, although the linked problem of debt and taxation is probably one of 
the most serious facing Montreal today. 


J. I. CoopER 
McGill University. 


Lake Huron. By FRED Lanpon. (The American Lakes series, edited by 
Mico M. Quaire.) Indianapolis, New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
[Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1944. Pp. 398. ($4.50) 

In this book, Professor Landon tells the story of navigation on Lake Huron, the 
settlement of its shores, and its part in war and politics from the time of Champlain 
until 1943. The editor of the series, Mr. M. M. Quaife, hopes to appeal to the 
general public; and accordingly Professor Landon omits the critical apparatus of 
professional historical books and chooses the most dramatic happenings for his 
narrative, including the experiments of Dr. William Beaumont of Mackinac on 
the partly open stomach of Alexis St. Martin in the eighteen-twenties. He has 
used the reports of early travellers on the lakes and some publications of local 
societies but makes no claim to exhaustive research. Accordingly the historical 
incidents are likely to be familiar to readers of the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
and it is sufficient to say that they are well told. To the reviewer, the most inter- 
esting chapters are those in part IV, on the ships, the men who sail in them, and the 
hazards of the lakes, particularly the great storm of November, 1913. The only 
topic omitted is the fishery, which was no doubt passed over intentionally. 

Probably persons interested in particular localities will have something to add 
to the narrative or perhaps to correct in it. The reviewer, a native of Huron 
county, might mention a few mildly amusing experiences of the Huron militia 
regiment on the St. Clair early in 1838, and the rebel raid on Goderich in June of 
that year.' Patrick Shirreff’s disparaging description of Goderich in 1833 (p. 124) 
might be balanced by a complimentary one in the Western Mercury of February 27, 
1834. But Professor Landon must draw the line somewhere, and the omissions 
are of little account. 

The narrative contains a few of the almost inevitable slips. Not James I 
but Charles I was king in 1631 (p. 29). The Royal Proclamation of 1763 closed 
the “whole western country to settlement” only to provide for orderly occupation 
by purchase from the Indians (p. 66). Goderich was not the headquarters of the 
Canada Company from 1827 to 1852 (p. 119); in the eighteen-thirties, the two 


1British Colonist, March 29, Sept. 27, 1838. 
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commissioners, T. M. Jones and William Allan, both livedin Toronto. In 1837 the 
population of Huron county was hardly “divided in its allegiance” (p. 124) as only 
Anthony Van Egmond and not even his sons joined in the rebellion. ‘The Ca- 
nadian volunteers quickly driving the Fenians back over the border” (p. 266) is 
hardly an adequate sentence-summary of the Ridgeway campaign of 1866. The 
account of the fighting at Windsor in December, 1838, would be clarified by a 
sentence on the management of the defence by Colonel John Prince. This man 
hardly deserves the appellation “bloodthirsty” (p. 263); his shooting of four 
invaders was a reprisal for the murders they or their comrades had committed. 

Such petty errors are worth recording only in a professional magazine like 
this and detract nothing from the value and interest of the book which is well 
written and brings the story of French, British, American, and Canadian interests 
in the lake together into a neat volume. 

W. B. KERR 

The University of Buffalo. 


The French Struggle for the West Indies. By NEttis M. Crouse. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 324. ($4.00) 


THE investigations of contemporary English scholars like C. S. S. Higham, 
J. A. Williamson, and, above all, Vincent T. Harlow, have familiarized us with 
the doughty exploits of the Warners, the Willoughbys, the Codringtons, and 
other colonial families who played leading parts on the seventeenth-century 
British West Indian stage. Nellis M. Crouse has specialized in this period, 
concentrating his attention mainly on French actors in the Caribbean drama 
of those stirring and distant days. We are already indebted to him for a pains- 
taking study of French Pioneers in the West Indies, 1624-1664 (published in 
1940 and reviewed C.H.R., XXII, March, 1941, 64). In the present volume 
he picks up the threads of his story at the point where he broke off at the 
conclusion of his previous work, and carries his narrative forward to the time 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. It thus spans, either in whole or part, the reigns of 
Charles 11, James 11, William 111, and Queen Anne. The corresponding French 
period is that of Louis x1v, during which England, France, Holland, and Spain 
were entangled time and again in European quarrels which had violent reper- 
cussions in the Caribbean. Several islands changed hands more than once, 
but the final result was a return to the status quo. At the close of the War of 
the Spanish Succession the victories of Marlborough had won for Britain no 
more than the complete control of the small island of St. Kitts—a section of 
which had curiously enough been held by France ever since the two nations 
had first challenged Spanish hegemony in the Caribbean. The author aptly 
sums up the situation in the following words: “The West Indies were never 
more than so many pawns in the game of world politics played by their rulers, 
a game in which the balance of power in Europe and the vast territories of 
North America were the big stakes.” The time was yet to come when diplo- 
mats assembled at a peace conference would seriously dispute the relative values 
of Canada and Guadeloupe. 

The opposite side of the picture is shown by the attitude of the pawns in 
the game toward imperial issues. The author furnishes convincing proof of 
the small amount of public spirit shown by many of the British colonists. In 
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the days of mercantilism an increase in the area of the British West Indian 
empire would tend to lower the price of sugar in the home market, while its 
shrinkage would send the price up. These considerations were uppermost in 
the minds of the merchants of Barbados. Hence attempts to capture French 
islands filled them with gloom, while the news of the loss of the Leeward Islands 
was received by them with undisguised satisfaction. 

The book opens with an account of the founding by Colbert in 1664 of the 
French West India Company, and tells of its achievements and failures until its 
final liquidation in 1674. Thereafter the colonies reverted to the Crown. This 
first period witnessed under the skilful handling of one of the Company’s agents, 
d’Ogeron, the transformation of the buccaneers’ stronghold on Tortuga into the 
nucleus out of which was destined to grow the great French colony of St. 
Domingo. The tale of the origins of this colony develops perforce partly into 
a rogue’s gallery, in which the most sinister portrait sketched by the author is 
that of the notorious pirate Lollonais. Just about the time when the West India 
Company was winding up its affairs d’Ogeron retired to France. His work 
as an empire builder was completed by Du Casse, appointed Governor of St. 
Domingo under the Crown in 1691. The author furnishes us with a carefully- 
drawn account, giving details of battles both on land and at sea, of the Anglo- 
French struggle for supremacy in the Lesser Antilles. The result in this area 
was a draw; but as the French were gradually building up in St. Domingo a 
new colony destined to serve as a counterbalance to Jamaica, French power 
in the Caribbean was on the rise. In one of his most valuable chapters the 
author deals with the struggle of the French to compel the Dutch to release 
their stranglehold over the carrying trade in the Caribbean. This is an aspect 
of West Indian history generally less well known than are the various phases in 
the Anglo-French duel. 

In compiling what is certainly a valuable storehouse of factual matter the 
author has utilized such indispensable primary source material as, for instance, 
the writings of Du Tertre and Labat. He is also acquainted with the best 
French and American secondary sources, such as the work of Pierre de 
Vaissiére and Stewart L. Mims. He reveals, however, less familiarity with 
contemporary British Caribbean scholarship. In his bibliography we notice 
with surprise the absence of any reference to the important studies on the Lesser 
Antilles during the seventeenth century of Vincent T. Harlow. 


H. B. L. Hucnes 
The University of Toronto. 


A Narrative of the Life of Mary Jemison, the White Woman of the Genesee. 
By James Everett SeAver. Revised by CHaArtEs DELAMATER VAIL. 
(Edition of 1942, presenting the First Edition literally restored together 
with chapters added to later editions by EBENEZER Mrx, Lewis Henry 
Morcan, WILLIAM CLEMENT BRYANT, and WILLIAM Pryor LETCHWORTH; 
enlarged with historical and archaeological memoranda and critical notes 
by modern authorities.) New York: American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society, 287 Convent Ave. 1942. Pp. a-x, 459. 

WHEN a volume of reminiscences goes through twenty-nine editions, two of 

which had three printings each, between the years 1824 and 1942, it must be 
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of more than passing interest. This has been the experience of the book under 
review. The full title of the first edition describes the contents: “A narrative 
of the life of Mrs. Mary Jemison, Who was taken by the Indians, in the year 
1755, when only about twelve years of age, and has continued to reside amongst 
them to the present time. Containing An Account of the Murder of her Father 
and his Family; her sufferings; her marriage to two Indians; her troubles with 
her Children; barbarities of the Indians in the French and Revolutionary Wars; 
the life of her last Husband &c.; and many Historical Facts never before pub- 
lished. Carefully taken from her own words, Nov. 29, 1823, . . . by James E. 
Seaver.” The first edition was printed in Canandaigua, New York in 1824. 

All those who have been under the spell of Mrs. Jemison owe a debt to the 
publishers for making available an edition which contains the original text and 
all the notes which have grown up around the famous story. The first edition 
was not illustrated. The present editors have included a few illustrations from 
various editions and some new ones. An editor, writing in 1918, in trying to 
explain the popularity of the account, and it would be difficult to challenge his 
opinion, stated that, “ “The Life of Mary Jemison’ is undoubtedly the most 
interesting book descriptive of Indian life in Western New York that has ever 
been written.” In support of the statement he cited the number of editions 
which had then appeared. However, since that time there have been four more. 
He says further, “The book has a vitality which the author of many another 
more pretentious work might envy, and its appeal will remain strong as long 
as there is admiration for personal courage and fortitude, sympathy for human 
suffering, and interest in the dramatic history of the period in which Mary 
Jemison lived” (p. 274). 

Although primarily an account of western New York the narrative is not 
without Canadian interest for it includes many references to the work of the 
Indian Department. References to people who later came to Upper Canada 
occur frequently, the most extended being to Ebenezer Allen, the most notorious 
and first white settler in the neighbourhood of London. Many of the notes 
regarding Indian customs and the Iroquois are of general historical interest. 
This latest edition should captivate a new generation of readers. 


James J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 


The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790. By Evarts BouTeLt GREENE. (A 
History of American Life, edited by ArtHur M. SCHLESINGER and 
Drxon RyAwn Fox, vol. IV.) New York [Toronto]: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1943. Pp. xx, 487. ($4.00) 

PROFESSOR GREENE, dean of historians of the colonial and revolutionary period 

of United States history, is certainly one of the most erudite of American 

scholars, and the appearance of this book is a welcome event, both as a unit 
in the series of which it is a part and as an independent product of American 
historiography. For this is a meticulous and encyclopedic survey of the con- 
ditions of life that existed in the United States at the time of the American 

Revolution. The physical and human landscape is described, along with busi- 

ness, social relations, religion, culture and education, the west and the frontier, 
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the condition of the American army, the economic effects of the war, new modes 
of thought, society in the republic, economic recovery and advance, the culture 
of the new nation, and the new frontier in the West. There are also chapters on 
“emerging Americanism,” one of the most thoughtful and thought-provoking 
chapters in the book and on the “Parting of the Ways.” ‘The first of these 
describes the emerging national self-consciousness of the Americans, a 
psychological phenomenon that was of enormous historical significance; the 
other analyses the rift between those who favoured war against the mother 
country and those who placed their loyalty to their king above their loyalty 
to town or province or even the colonies as a whole. 

It is this latter chapter, perhaps, which is of greatest interest to Canadians. 
Little or nothing is said, however, of what happened to the Loyalists after they 
left the rebelling colonies, or of their significance for Canada. This, indeed, 
was not a part of the author’s task. The Loyalists are mentioned often, on the 
other hand, in connection with the propaganda of the Revolution, the difficult 
business of Loyalist estates, rehabilitation after the war, and so on. 

This is not primarily political history, nor economic history, nor a history 
of ideas. It is almost purely descriptive social history, seeking only to describe 
the conditions that existed, with little or no interpretation. The only real 
criticism of the book that can be offered, indeed, is that it is so purely descrip- 
tive. At the ends of some of the chapters there are very brief interpretative 
conclusions, but otherwise there is almost no attempt to interpret the events and 
conditions described. It is a great disappointment that Professor Greene so 
modestly avoided putting more of himself and his own thought into this work. 
As mere description of the conditions existing during and immediately after 
the Revolution, the book is probably unsurpassed; but we still have to wait 
for an interpretative work covering the same era—a work, it may be, that will 
go on from the point where J. Franklin Jameson left off. 

The Revolution was at once the first fruit of the century and a half of 
colonial growth and the beginning of the independent life of the American 
nation—the nexus between colonial growth and national maturity. It was a 
major incident, both in the history of the American nation and in the history 
of the world. Yet no suggestion of the significance of the “revolutionary 
generation” appears in this book. It was not planned that way; in the opinion 
of this reviewer it would be a better book if it had been. 


Max SAVELLE 
Stanford University. 


Les Lettres canadiennes d'autrefois. Par StRaPHIN Marion. Tome IV: Phase 
préromantique. Hull, P.Q.: Les Editions “L’Eclair.” Ottawa: Editions de 
l'Université. 1944. Pp. 208. ($1.00) 

Tuts fourth volume of Dr. Marion’s history of French-Canadian literature is the 

most interesting and important todate. It deals with the period between 1837 and 

1860, which the author calls the ‘‘Pre-Romantic Phase,”” when French-Canadian 

writers began to turn from journalism to the production of books. A passage in 

the foreword—“Le livre commence donc a s’émanciper du journal; l'’oiseau s’ap- 
préte a quitter définitivement le nid pour vivre sa vie propre dans un monde vaste 
et inconnu; bient6t le berceau inhabité de nos lettres deviendra uniquement—ou 
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peu s’en faut—le réceptacle de faits divers, de cancans, de rivalités de clocher 
ou de discussions entre politiciens’”—suggests that Dr. Marion is not reluctant to 
abandon his dissection of the early newspapers, whose bilingual, French, and 
Canadian periods have been studied in his earlier volumes, for the greener fields 
of literature proper. 

The present volume is divided into four chapters, with an appendix devoted 
to the text of Antoine Gérin-Lajoie’s three-act verse tragedy, Le jeune Latour. 
The first section deals with the development of the novel form in French Canada 
in the nineteenth century, and constitutes an admirable treatment of the difficulties 
which this form had to meet in establishing itself: its low position in the classical 
French canon; the English puritanical prejudice against the reading of novels; 
Etienne Parent's insistence on the French-Canadian need for technical rather 
than literary studies; the competition of the golden age of the French novel; the 
hyper-moralism of the Quebec ultramontanes; and the shifting of prestige from 
literature to science. Despite these difficulties, the novel came to enjoy a marked 
popularity in French Canada during the period, to the neglect of other literary 
forms which were generally agreed to be superior. 

In his second chapter Dr. Marion discusses the first three French-Canadian 
novels: the younger Philippe Aubert de Gaspé’s L’Influence d’un livre (1837), 
Joseph Doutre’s Les Fiancées de 1812 (1844), and Pierre-J.-O. Chauveau’s Charles 
Guérin (1846). The last has long been considered the first in point of time; Dr. 
Marion deprives it of this distinction, but establishes it as the first of real merit. 
In the course of his analysis he points out that these early novels were variations 
on what has remained until very recently the sole respectable theme for French- 
Canadian novelists: ‘‘Le culte de la petite patrie, la beauté de la terre natale, 
l’importance de vivre et de mourir a l’endroit méme ot dorment les aieux.””. With 
Edmund Lareau, the first historian of French-Canadian letters, he mourns the 
wealth of neglected opportunities. His criticism of these novels and of the problems 
raised by them is penetrating and suggestive. 

The third section is devoted to a brief study of the eighteen-year-old Gérin- 
Lajoie’s Le jeune Latour. A clever schoolboy’s literary exercise, this tragedy in 
the manner of Corneille is interesting chiefly as one of the very few examples of 
the most neglected form in French-Canadian letters, and as an instance of the 
growth of historical legend. The fourth section, which is of the greatest general 
interest, completely disproves the long-accepted tradition that the arrival of the 
French frigate La Capricieuse in the St. Lawrence in 1855 renewed the cultural 
links with France which had been broken since 1760; that an isolated provincial 
culture which had been exclusively nourished on a classical diet was then suddenly 
exposed to the full impact of Romanticism. To upset this well-established legend 
Dr. Marion musters a mass of evidence. He shows that Rousseau’s Confessions 
circulated in French Canada as early as 1795; that during the first half of the 
nineteenth century Bernardin de St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Hugo, 
Musset, George Sand, and Alexandre Dumas were well known, both through their 
books and through extracts published in newspapers which reached a much larger 
audience. He also disproves the theory of a dearth of French books in Quebec 
before the resumption of relations with France. On the basis of contemporary 
bookseller’s advertisements he comes to the startling conclusion that Voltaire was 
more readily available than any other classic author, followed by Bossuet, Fénelon, 
Massillon, Moliére, Racine, La Fontaine, Corneille, Madame de Sévigné, and 
Boileau. The authors most frequently cited in the newspapers of the time—which 
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were also magazines—were La Fontaine, Lamartine, and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
This well-documented picture is very different from that afforded by the pronounce- 
ments of earlier historians of French-Canadian letters; its implications in terms 
of intellectual and social history remain to be worked out more fully. Dr. Marion 
has opened a rich vein by his examination of ‘‘au moins les neuf dixiémes de tout 
ce qui s'est publié au Canada francais de 1800 4 1837’’; and many investigators 
in related fields must be deeply indebted to him. 

Unfortunately the book lacks an index; and the references are almost ex- 
clusively confined to the newspapers cited, with no indication of where they 
may be found. 


Mason WADE 
Quebec. 


History of the Archdiocese of Boston in the Various Stages of Its Development, 
1604-1943. By Rosert H. Lorp, Joun E. Sexton, and Epwarp T. 
HarriIncTon. 3 vols. With a foreword by His Eminence WILLIAM 
CARDINAL O’CoNNELL. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1944. Pp. xx, 812; 
viii, 766; viii, 808. 

At first glance the title of this extensive publication might suggest little of 

interest to most historians. A cursory examination might even lead to the 

conclusion that it is merely a compendium of data relating to the growth of a 

large Roman Catholic Archdiocese in the United States, of interest, doubtless, 

to the adherents of that church but outside the concern of the great majority 
of lay historians. Such a conclusion would be very faulty. Indeed, a perusal 
of the book leads one to ask whether most historians who have written about 

Eastern Canada and the adjacent portion of the United States during the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries have not neglected the important influence 

exerted by the beliefs, activities, and antagonisms of churches, both Protestant 
and Catholic, in determining political and social developments, racial and 
religious feuds, and even wars. A study of this work can produce only a con- 
fession of widespread disregard of these factors by most historical writers. 

A striking feature of the book is its freedom from bigoted partisanship. It 
is not even written in the spirit of extravagant exultation over the remarkable 
growth of the church or over the discomfitures of its opponents, political or 
clerical, during various periods of conflict. The authors have consistently 
preserved an attitude of fair-mindedness in recording facts throughout the three 
volumes which number more than two thousand pages. Even when religious 
controversies are recorded both sides are reported, free from bitter, rancorous, 
or denunciatory comments. Such repression on the part of zealous and devoted 
proponents of a faith is, perhaps, somewhat unusual. 

In the main the work is a narration of facts, gathered by long and patient 
research from many sources and presented in language which is easily under- 
stood, but, yet, which requires close attention on the part of the reader. Each of 
the volumes relates to a different era and is subdivided into sections, an arrange- 
ment consistently preserved throughout the work and of the greatest convenience 
to the reader, who may easily acquire information on any particular subject 
without being confused. Yet in all parts complete correlation is preserved. 
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Indeed, the planning of the book is one of its best recommendations and gives 
evidence of very careful thought on the part of the authors. 

In a technical sense the Archdiocese of Boston dates only from 1875 and 
the pre-existing Diocese from 1808. Generally speaking, however, the interests 
and activities of the Roman Catholic Church during the previous two hundred 
years embraced practically the entire New England area. Volume I covers 
“The Colonial and Revolutionary Periods, 1604-1788,” and will probably be of 
most interest to the general historian inasmuch as it gives detailed information 
regarding the part played by conflicts of faith in the racial and political antago- 
nisms between British and French in the colonial period. 

New England’s history began in 1620 and its settlement provided that no 
Roman Catholic could live in the colony unless he would take the Oath of (the 
Royal) Supremacy. In later times when Massachusetts laid claim to all territory 
as far north as the St. Croix River new causes of trouble arose involving the 
French, the Indians, and the Roman Catholic Church. The Indians, in par- 
ticular, resented the territorial claims as well as the efforts of Protestant mis- 
sionaries to proselytize among them, an attitude which was encouraged by the 
priests whose influence had led very many Indians to adopt the Roman Catholic 
religion. Thus, through long years, unrest, dissension, and actual fighting 
hampered the settlement of the great area between Boston and French Canada. 
The effects of anti-priest laws which were adopted by Massachusetts and the 
reactions caused among the Roman Catholic missionaries are fully detailed by 
the authors. Of great interest, in this connection, are the chapters relating to 
Father Rasle and the Catholic Indians and to the struggle for freedom of 
religion (1713-40). 

An important section is that describing the incoming of the Acadians 
expelled from Nova Scotia in 1755. Their experiences are related with some 
detail, and blame for the hardships which they endured is attributed in large 
measure to the Massachusetts authorities. 

In describing the period, 1760-88, full consideration is given to the Catholic 
question in Massachusetts, changes in the attitude of various administrations 
of the province, the continued struggle for toleration and freedom of religious 
worship, and the complications caused by the incoming of many settlers from 
Ireland. The ratification by Massachusetts of the new constitution of the United 
States marked the beginning of a new era in religious toleration and was fol- 
lowed by the real foundation of the Roman Catholic Church in the state. Its 
early struggles to become established and to absorb and co-ordinate the interests 
of the various new nationalities which were settling in the country are fully 
described. A marked expansion of the church took place during the first great 
immigrant period from Europe after 1830. The Irish exodus and the causes 
which led to it are carefully analysed. This movement led to the settlement 
of more than a million Irish in the United States, of whom a large percentage 
went to New England, especially to Massachusetts. During the same period 
French Canadians began to cross the border, increasing in numbers from year 
to year. Germans and other Europeans, also continued to arrive. At the same 
time a marked recrudescence of anti-Popery sentiment developed throughout 
New England, resulting in much controversy and even riotings, but these dis- 
turbances gradually subsided. The renewed flood of Irish immigration which 
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began in 1847 added to the population and increased the numbers of Roman 
Catholic adherents. 

The remainder of the work is concerned with church developments up to 
the present day, given in full detail. This includes the later additions to its 
numbers due to marked migration of French Canadians during the latter part 
of the nineteenth and first part of the present century. The conclusion reached 
by the authors that two-thirds of the people of Massachusetts who today profess 
any religion are Roman Catholics is a natural cause for jubilation on the part 
of the church, which in the early days of the Commonwealth was forbidden 
the right of settlement. 

In conclusion it is to be noted that the remarkable growth of the church 
in New England has been mainly due to accessions of Roman Catholic immi- 
grants mainly from Europe—Irish, Polish, Italian, etc—though French Cana- 
dians have furnished a not inconsiderable number. ‘These additions, while 
strengthening the American section of the church, have caused a corresponding 
weakening in the home countries. 

Naturally, the book does not discuss the effect of American influences on 
the descendants of immigrants, a subject which has occupied the attention of 
many thoughtful students. The tendency to drift away from church adherence 
has been widely observed, though accurate statistics are not available. Indeed, 
reliable data could only be furnished after a long period of careful and unbiased 
investigation. 

J. C. WEBSTER 
Shediac, N.B. 


Rochester Historical Society, Publications, XXI. Part I. Letters Postmarked 
Rochester, 1817-1879. Part II. Selected Articles. Edited by BLAKE 
McKeEtvey. Rochester: The Society. 1943. Pp. xvi, 240. 


THE present volume of the Rochester Historical Society’s publications performs 
a double purpose which will bring both praise and practical returns to the 
society and to the libraries that contributed in its production. It makes avail- 
able a valuable set of documents and should be the means of salvaging other 
similar material. “One of the primary objects . . . in publishing this series of 
letters is to stimulate members and other readers to rummage through their 
storerooms in an effort to search out and assure the survival of the first hand 
records of their forebearers.” The editor Blake McKelvey makes this statement 
in his introduction to “Letters Postmarked Rochester 1817-1879,” which com- 
prise the larger part of the book. The originals of the letters belong to the 
Society, the Rochester Public Library, the University of Rochester Library, 
and private individuals. 

Grouped under such headings as “Village Letters,” “Religious and Social 
Stirrings,” “Post Civil War Economy and Politics,” each with a short intro- 
ductory note, the letters are lively and vivid, and every aspect of life in an 
up-state New York town is reviewed in them. “This place is a mushroom,” 
wrote J. S. in 1818. But in 1860 the Rev. T. Starr King could write, “Rochester 
is the consummate flower of all places to lecture in, & all that west of Buffalo— 
especially Detroit—comes under the comprehensive category of humbug.” 
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In practically every instance the name of a neighbouring Canadian town 
could be substituted for that of Rochester. Apart from its historical value, 
Canadians of any area will be interested in the volume especially at this time 
when the preservation of old recurds is a matter of deep concern. While main- 
taining a high scholarly level, the society has brought the significance of old 
documents to the notice of non-professional readers of history and has set a 
splendid example which might well inspire similar undertakings in Canadian 
communities. 

There are some interesting references to the Canadian troubles of 1837-8. 
On December 21, 1837, Mrs. E. E. S. Eaton “met near two hundred men... I 
suppose volunteers for Canada, rather cautiously obtained.” And on October 6, 
1838, she wrote “The papers today are more particular in their statements of 
the great apprehensions of the Royalists in Canada—they have heard that there 
are thousands of troops secretly organizing in the state for an invasion in the 
winter . . . also it is said there is much reason to apprehend that the Queen’s 
troops . . . will many of them go over... . On the whole the probability from 
all I can learn is that there will be raging war in Canada the coming winter.” 
On November 15, 1838, it was said “that in the Patriot treasury there is now 
seven millions in money, ready for use.” 

There are other short and interesting articles in the volume. We learn 
that, when Charles Dickens came to Rochester for a reading in March, 1868, 
a terrifying ice jam threatened to submerge the city in floods. Many of the 
audience came from the surrounding country and from Canada. 

The International Cricket games in October, 1859, had been a worse fiasco. 
Rochester, although wishing to share in the glory of meeting the distinguished 
English players did not feel qualified to produce a team worthy of the match. 
Several Canadian players agreed to assist, coming from Toronto, Cobourg, 
and London. A London man was chosen captain. But the weather turned cold 
and icy. Cricket was out of the question, and the English eleven manfully 
agreed to stage a baseball game with the local teams, although they had no 
knowledge of the game. Frowning skies continued throughout the visit and 
finally the All-English eleven departed for Quebec. “The Rochester Cricket 
Club saw them off ... bravely trying to hide the gloom that arose from a 
knowledge of having lost $400 on the match.” International relations were not 
improved by the incident. The complete story is an illustration in miniature of 
American-Canadian-British relations of the time. 


Este M. Murray 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Alaska Diary. By Ates Hrpricxa. Lancaster, Pa.: The Jaques Cattell Press. 
1943. Pp. xvi, 414; 232 illustrations. ($5.00) 
THE work of Dr. Hrdlicka, for many years curator of physical anthropology at 
the United States National Museum, has won for his institution and for himself 
a well merited reputation. He was a pioneer in many aspects of anthropometry, 
and at the time of his death a few months ago was generally regarded as the dean 
of American physical anthropologists. Using a statistical approach to many of 
the problems of human development, his writings were for his fellow-scientists, 
and would have been, for the most part, incomprehensible to the layman. 
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Hrdlicka’s devotion to his own field never blinded him to the necessity of making 
known the problems and the results of science, and from time to time he published 
popular articles. This volume is definitely written for the general reader; per- 
haps it is fitting that the final work of a great scientist should be devoted to 
explaining and popularizing science. 

Alaska Diary describes four expeditions to different parts of Alaska; from 
the Diomede Islands and the Aleutians in the west to the Yukon in the east, from 
Barrow in the north to the Panhandle in the south—an area about one-third as 
large as the United States. His search was for skeletal material and artifacts to 
throw light on early movements to the Americas, but he was equally interested 
in the physical characteristics and physiology of the modern natives. Incidentally, 
I know of no writer who has shown so clearly that Eskimo and Indians com- 
pletely intergrade in Alaska, with few of the cultural differences which, in the 
east, led to the false assumption that they were different “races.” Hrdlicka’s 
quests led him to strange places and stranger companions, to some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world, and to experiences with mosquitoes, “hotels,” and 
seasickness more pleasant in retrospect than in fact. Methodical as always, 
Hrdlicka kept a diary, and it is these jottings which comprise this volume. They 
tell of Alaska in the thirties, of travel by motor-boat and canoe, of the Sourdough 
who lives in squalor buoyed by the hope of gold, of what he had to eat (and the 
cost) at restaurants, of the missions, of the Indian villages, and of the Eskimo; 
running throughout is a rich vein of humour and a love and interest in human 
beings—quite apart from their anatomical characteristics. Hrdlicka obviously 
enjoyed himself and shares with the reader his pleasures, and his boundless 
enthusiasm for his work. There are numerous photographs, but the maps are 
small and his routes are not easy to follow by one not familiar with the 
geography of Alaska. 

It is a thoroughly interesting book and fulfills one of its objectives, in paint- 
ing a picture of contemporary Alaska. Whether it has succeeded in interpreting 
the work of the physical anthropologist to the layman is more doubtful. Hrdlicka 
tries to do this with observations at the end of each section, but I wonder 
whether the significance of the author’s work is not lost in the vivid pictures of 
the conditions under which it was carried out. The achievements of science are 
themselves explorations into the unknown; there is a challenge to the scientist 
to make known his findings, how and where they were made is only the back- 
drop. 

T. F. McILwraitH 
The Royal Ontario Museum. 


The U.S.-Canadian Northwest: A Demonstration Area for International Post- 
war Planning and Development. By BENJAMIN H. Kizer. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press [Toronto: Ryerson Press]. 1943. Pp. xvi, 71. 


($1.35) 


TuIs informative and very timely little book was originally submitted, at the 
request of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, as one of 
the documents of the Eighth Conference of the Institute, held at Mont Tremblant, 
in December, 1942. It will become increasingly useful and valuable with the 
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progressive development of transportation and other facilities in the still rather 
remote north-western corner of North America. 

In limited space it deals helpfully with a variety of subjects, such as trans- 
portation, settlement, industry, agriculture, trade, travel and recreation, national 
security, and international collaboration. In an appendix is found a sketch of 
the geography, resources, and economy of the North Pacific area. The book 
is equipped with four maps, illustrating area and population, major trans- 
portation routes, global air routes, and known resources. Mr. John Hughes, 
a Canadian authority on developments in the north country, writes an intro- 
duction. Mr. Kizer is himself Regional Chairman of the National Resources 
Planning Board, and Chairman of the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning 
Commission. 

One or two minor points might, perhaps, be corrected when the book is 
reprinted. The organization established as a result of the Treaty of 1909 has 
never been known as the International Joint Commission on Control of Boundary 
Waters, nor is such a ponderous title justified even on the score of descriptive 
accuracy. One of the larger investigations carried out by the Commission, the 
Trail Smelter Case, had nothing whatever to do with boundary waters or any 
other waters. The Commission has not so far had occasion to deal with any 
problems involving the waters of the upper Columbia (unless the Grand Coulee 
dam is thought to be on the upper Columbia) or Clark Ford (Pend d’Oreille 
in Canada), but it has had before it applications relating to the Kootenai 
(Kootenay in Canada), the Okanogan (Okanagan in Canada), and the Skagit, 
nearer the Pacific coast. (Since this was written the Commission has been 
requested by the United States and Canadian governments to carry out a very 
extensive and important investigation involving the water-power and other 
resources of the Columbia River and its branches on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary.) It is a little unfortunate that, when collaboration has 
become the rule in so many major problems, the Canadian and United States 
Boards on Geographic Names could not get together and agree upon common 
names or common spellings for these waterways along the international boundary. 


L. J. BurPEE 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Air Future: A Primer of Aeropolitics. By Burnet HersHey. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce [Toronto: Wm. Collins and Sons]. 1943. Pp. vi, 
258. ($3.50) 


Tuts is a study of some of the major international political problems of inter- 
national civil air transport, written in non-technical language and in a popular 
style. Its great value is that it is based on an awareness of the fact that the 
problems of international air transport are in the main not commercial but 
political and strategic. “The most fundamental fact about aviation,” Mr. 
Hershey says, “is its inseparably dual nature.” “More like a Jekyll-and-Hyde 
than any other product of man’s invention, airpower can change in a moment 
from the civilized messenger of good will to a fallen archangel of evil” (p. 44). 
Mr. Hershey also wisely emphasizes the profound effects which the future 
development of aviation will have on the civilization of the world, effects which 
can be beneficial or suicidal. 
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The indications which he gives of the approach of some of the important 
air powers to the problem of regulating international air transport are interest- 
ing. He states that the British realize that unregulated freedom of the air 
would inevitably lead to fierce competition and uneconomic government sub- 
sidies, and they therefore want equitable international agreements to prevent 
uneconomic competition; if they cannot get such agreements, and encounter cut- 
throat competition, they will meet it at all costs. The Russians have no great 
direct interest in becoming parties to a multilateral international agreement of 
the kind proposed by so many United States writers, under which the aircraft 
of all signatory states could fly over the territory of all other signatory states 
without landing passengers and cargo (freedom of air transit), because, start- 
ing from Soviet territory Soviet aircraft can, without flying over the territory 
of an intermediary state, fly into China, Japan, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Canada, and 
the United States (Alaska). The United States cannot expect to run airlines 
into other countries unless it is willing to grant those countries rights to fly 
into the United States. This is true not only of Great Britain, but of “Holland 
and most of the other European countries [which] will regretfully—but very 
firmly—‘forego the pleasures of welcoming the civil planes of their American 
allies, rather than see themselves fade completely out of the aviation picture 
before they have had a chance to show what they are worth.’” China and 
India will, too, in course of time, grant landing rights to other countries only 
in return for landing rights in those countries. “In all of this there is plain 
and ample warning to ourselves that we cannot obtain or hold exclusive pre- 
eminence in the air unless we expect to do so by force of arms.” These are 
wise words of warning from an American to some of his more exuberant and 
less far-seeing fellow citizens. 

Mr. Hershey draws attention to the strength of Canada’s bargaining position 
vis-a-vis the United States. The United States must fly, he says, over Canada 
to the Far East unless it uses the less satisfactory route by the Aleutians. The 
shortest routes to northern Europe and Russia are over Canada. Canada, on 
the other hand, can fly to South America by way of Bermuda without passing 
over the United States. “Canada, obviously, can do very well in the air without 
help from the United States. We cannot, efficiently, do so well without Canada.” 

He refers, however, in this connection, to the great Goose Bay airport in 
Labrador as having been developed jointly by the United States and England 
and as reverting to British control at the end of the war, whereas Goose Bay 
airport was discovered, constructed, and paid for solely by Canada and the 
question of its use by commercial aircraft after the war will be determined jointly 
by Canada and Newfoundland. 

It is disappointing that Mr. Hershey, after his shrewd analysis of many of 
the basic problems of international air transport policy, does not attempt to give 
sufficiently precise answers to the question of how these problems can best be 
solved. He seems to favour a virtually unconditional grant of freedom of air 
transit under a multilateral convention, though his own analysis indicates that 
a number of important air nations, other than the United States, would refuse 
to grant this right unless they got a quid pro quo. They would want some 
assurances that the United States and other nations which are large sources of 
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international air traffic would grant them reasonable rights to pick up and dis- 
charge passengers and cargo. They would want effective guarantees against 
highly subsidized cut-throat competition from the United States and other 
countries with long purses and large ambitions. On the question of controlling 
rates of passage and methods of competition, all he has to say is that “it should 
be possible to fix sliding scales, based on cost-of-living in the various countries, 
by which an equitable schedule of comparative rates could be worked out flexible 
enough to take care of fluctuations.” He does not deal with the crux of the 
problem of the regulation of international air traffic—whether there should be 
a floor and a ceiling on the number of services which the airline company or 
companies of any one nation may operate on a route over which the airline 
companies of other nations are also operating. 

Mr. Hershey’s book was written before the Canadian government pub- 
lished, on March 17, 1944, its draft international air transport convention, which 
put forward tentative answers to these and other important questions relating 
to the international regulation of air transport. It would be interesting to learn 
how far Mr. Hershey would agree with the thesis that something along the 
general lines of the Canadian proposal is the only practical alternative to a 
continuance after the war of the pre-war international anarchy in the air which 
frustrated the development of air transport and led to high subsidies and serious 
international friction. Perhaps Mr. Hershey might include a discussion of this 
point in a second edition of his book. [M.G.] 


Canadian-American Relations, 1875-1911. By CuarLes C. Tansit_. (The 
Relations of Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared under 


the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 

of Economics and History, JAMES T. SHOTWELL, director.) New Haven: 

Yale University Press. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. xx, 507. ($4.50) 
THIs important volume in an important series lies strictly within the field of 
diplomatic history. It consists in a remarkably careful and painstaking study of 
the fisheries question (pp. 1-120), the Alaska boundary question (pp. 121-266), 
the fur-seal (pelagic sealing) question (pp. 267-371), and two chapters dealing with 
trade relations, ‘“The Movement for Commercial Union” and ‘“‘Reciprocity, 1888- 
1911.” There is an index of thirty-eight pages, a valuable feature in a book of so 
detailed a nature. (The most conspicuous omission is any treatment of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, established towards the end of the period with which 
the book deals. The omission is regrettable in that the establishment of the Com- 
mission was an indication of tendencies which were ety changing the tone and 
temper of Canadian-American relations.) 

In so far as the writer is competent to judge, —_—— Tansill has written 
the definitive book on these questions, on the first three at any rate. If he fails 
to give the full sweep of his subject against the background of its times, he does 
supply voluminous detail, tracing the ins-and-outs of negotiations with patience, 
clarity, and fairness. The amount of work this investigation represents must 
have been enormous and there can have been no American and few other sources 
left unsearched. 

The author achieves distinct success, too, in piloting us through the laby- 
rinths. He writes clearly, does not lose the thread, as it would be so easy to do, 
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and is fair to all sides. It is evident that his presentation comes out of an American 
background but no one can disengage himself entirely from his origins, and it does 
not seem to me that Professor Tansill’s consciously obtrude. This is an important 
point, for he discusses questions on which feelings ran high on both sides and it 
would be easy to judge the case in advance in line with one’s national predilections. 
This the author does not do: in fact, he does not judge; he puts the case before 
the reader and indicates how it was decided without undertaking to tell us just 
who was right and wrong and by how much. 

It is satisfactory to have these intricate questions carefully cleared up at last. 
The fisheries dispute, in particular, running like an insistent headache all through 
the nineteenth century, has been the bane of many a research student. It will be 
useful to have so broad a base for fitting it into its niche in the relations between 
the two countries. 

The reviewer must attempt to do that which the author unfortunately has 
not done, to see these matters as a whole and in their bearing on the general problem 
of the inter-relationships of the English-speaking world. It seems to me that, 
thanks to the bad British bargain in the Treaty of 1783, the United States had a 
strong Case in respect to many of the points in the fisheries situation, and Canada 
found herself in the position of attempting to conduct her fight toward nationhood 
with war equipment that broke down under strain. The Treaty of 1783 had been 
made quite without reference to a future Dominion of Canada. Canada simply 
was something that was saved from the wreck, and to make it work, under the 
conditions, was a difficult job. The fisheries situation, improved somewhat by the 
Treaty of 1818, was a case in point, though nearly every other type of relationship 
has the same character. Being in a weak position to begin with, the Canadians 
had to resort toall the devices of the weak, to procrastination, righteous indignation, 
attribution of betrayal to Great Britain, and legal insistence on every jot and tittle 
of their rights. In securing the large monetary award of 1877 and in having the 
Americans submit themselves to an arbitration court, Canada perhaps got as far 
as she could reasonably expect with a power whose strength was so great: even 
if the opposing litigant’s purse is much larger than your own, it is a great accom- 
plishment to have got him into court at all, and today the United States regularly 
comes into court in its Canadian relations. The contrast in a situation where 
the United States was pressing Great Britainisilluminating. There are no feminine 
shifts and evasions in the American attitude over the western lands. The Ameri- 
cans were determined to get rid of their ‘international servitudes’’ arising out of 
Jay’s Treaty and they did so, even though they had to fight. Canada, which had 
had more irritating international servitudes imposed on her, could not talk so 
boldly and she certainly could not fight. So she had to resort to a woman’s policy. 
Great Britain was as entitled to talk of justice from 1794 to 1812 as was the United 
States from 1818 on: the point was that justice turned out to be legal right plus 
the right of the stronger. It is the legal situation which is considered in the book, 
not ethics or abstract justice. 

The Alaska boundary and fur-seal situation present much the same consider- 
ations, though starting from different bases. Both saw a litigant of slender means 
attempting to bolster his case by shifts of one sort or another. Where he had a 
good legal case, as in the American attempt to extend jurisdiction in Bering Sea 


1See A. L. Burt, The United States, Great Britain and British North America, (New 
Haven, 1940). 
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far beyond the three-mile limit, he was reasonably successful. But he could not 
turn a fair legal case into a winning one by power, as could the United States, 
and power was perhaps the major factor in the Alaska boundary dispute. 

The situation is not entirely academic, for it may arise again with respect to 
air bases: Canada may once more find herself standing off an insistent and power- 
ful neighbour by resorting to shifts and delays, or utilizing the ‘“‘nuisance-value”’ 
of her geographical position. Contemporary negotiations are not snarled up as 
those of the past were by the presence of the British, a situation which always 
kept American hackles up (every negotiation being a refighting of the Revolution) 
but Canada is still the weaker party. Whether she has more chance of pre- 
serving her interests now that she is on her own remains to be seen, but she will 
never be able to speak in quite the same ringing masculine tones as does the 
United States. 

Mr. Tansill’s book also provides much material for another line of cogitation. 
He gives many interesting ‘“‘snap-shots” of statesmen in action and in repose. 
What impresses one is the almost complete inability of even the best-intentioned 
and broadest-minded men on opposite sides of a frontier to understand and trust 
each other when national differences are being negotiated. Private charges of 
distrust and duplicity, accompanied by public asseverations of esteem, fly about 
on both sides. Canadian public men do not come in for these to quite the extent 
of the British and Americans, but they are frequently referred to as “difficult” 
and “‘insistent’’: Macdonald comes out as broad-minded and far-seeing, Tupper 
as the noisy and vociferous person he was. Stumbling upon the innumerable 
personal incidents that were constantly occurring, the innumerable cross-currents, 
one wonders how general agreements ever get negotiated at all. 


A. R. M. Lower 


“ 


United College, Winnipeg. 
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British speeches of the day: A supplement containing speeches made during the conference 
of Dominion Prime Ministers, London, May, 1944. {New York]: British Infor- 
mation Services. June, 1944. Pp. 63. 
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ence of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in May, 1944. 
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WabE, Mason. Some aspects of the relations of French Canada with the United States 
(Canadian Historical Association report, 1944, 16-39). Deals with some of the 
more neglected aspects of the historical relations—political, economic, and cultural 
—between French Canada and the United States. 


III. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Canada, Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. Final reports of the Sub-Committees. 
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pb’ ANGLE, PIERRE. L'Avenir canadien du Canada (L'Action nationale, X XIII (3), mars, 
1944, 195-203). Believes Canada will be happiest when the French Canadians have 
taken over the leadership. 


ARCHIVES ComMITTEE [of Canadian Historical Association]. The discussion of the 
problem of public and historical records in Canada (Canadian Historical Association 
report, 1944, 40-5). Conditions in each province were discussed and it was con- 
cluded that ‘“‘while there were some signs of improvement, the situation in general 
was a deplorable one and the Association should take whatever steps it could to 
draw this to the attention of public authorities and others who might assist in 
bringing about an improvement.” 


Batts, HERBERT R. The development of government expenditure control: The issue and 
audit phases (C.J.E.P.S., X (4), Nov., 1944, 464-75). Outlines the history of events 
leading up to the Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act of 1931 which “is the 
statutory embodiment of the principles underlying the control which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada exercises over the receipt and issue of moneys from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund.” 


BoucHarD, T. D. The struggle for Quebec (Maclean's magazine, LVII (19), Oct. 1, 
1944, 10, 48-9). An analysis of the two schools of thought on the national question 
in Quebec. 


Bouvier, Emite. Un Projet d’allocations familiales (Relations, 1Véme année, no. 44, 
aofit, 1944, 202-5). A summary of a survey prepared by a committee of various 
representatives of social work organizations in Montreal. 
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Brown, GEORGE W. Canada in the making (Canadian Historical Association report, 
1944, 5-15). Canada, though lacking in some of the conventional marks of nation- 
hood, does exhibit, in the development of her internal institutions and of her 
external relations, a sense of direction and an emergence of national purpose which, 
considering the tangled pattern she has had to face, is a record of achievement 
which few countries in similar circumstances have equalled. 


Canada: Issues before the electors (Round table, no. 136, Sept., 1944, 366-70). 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Canada year book, 1943-4: Official statisti- 
cal annual of the resources, history, institutions, and social and economic conditions 
of the Dominion. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. lvi, 1094. ($2.00) This 
volume was planned to cover developments over a two-year period. Special 
articles explaining the effects of the war on certain subjects, agriculture, fisheries, 
finance, pulp and paper industry, etc. are features, and a useful reference list of 
material in earlier issues is included. 


Canada, House of Commons. Index to debates, official report, daily edition, fifth ses- 
sion, nineteenth parliament, Jan. 27-Aug. 14, 1944. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1944. Pp. 268. 

——————_——— Journals, from the 28th January, 1943, to the 26th Janu- 

1044... , fourth session of the ‘nineteenth parliament of Canada, session 1943-4. 

(Wel. LXXXIil.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 919. 


Canada, Senate of. Journals, fourth session of the nineteenth parliament, 7-8 George VI, 
A.D. 1943-4. (Vol. LXXXIII.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 382, 20. 


The Canadian Alpine journal, Vol. XXVIII, no. 2, 1942 and 1943. Published by the 
Alpine Club of Canada. 1943. Pp. viii, 147-282. Most of the articles in this 
issue relate to climbing expeditions, skiing, etc. Two historical articles are in- 
cluded, “Sir George Simpson’s crossing of the Rockies (1841)" by J. MONROE 
THORINGTON, and “‘The story of the Swiss guides in Canada”’ by F. V. LoNGsTAFF, 


Canadian Historical Association. Annual report, 1944, edited by R. M. SAUNDERS. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1944. Pp. 125. ($2.00) The papers are 
listed separately in this bibliography. 


Canadian Military Institute, Toronto. Selected papers from the transactions of the 


Institute, 1943-44, together with report for 1943 and a list of members. No. 38. 
Toronto: Military Publishing Co. 1944. Pp. 97. 


Canadian modern language review. Vol. I, no. 1, Sept., 1944. Toronto. This is a new 
quarterly, published by the Ontario Modern Language Teachers’ Association. It 
will function at first as the official organ of the Association, but it is hoped that its 
scope and influence will rapidly be extended to meet the needs of Modern Language 
teachers from coast to coast. 


CrarK, S. D. Religious organization and the rise of the Canadian nation (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1944, 86-97). Developments in religious organiza- 
tion in Canada have followed two divergent lines—a movement toward a 
strengthening of the ties of church and community, and a movement in the 
opposite direction toward a separation of the religious from the secular order. 


CLAXTON, BROOKE. The place of Canada in post-war organization (C.J.E.P.S., X (4), 
Nov., 1944, 409-21). A paper presented at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association in June, 1944. The author concludes, “‘By furthering 
international co-operation, we shall be furthering the highest interests of Canada 
as a free nation.” 
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CrLoxkie, H. McD. Canadian government and politics. Toronto, New York, London: 
senmnene Green and Company. 1944. Pp. viii, 352. ($3.00) To be reviewed 
ater. 

—_—_——_—_—_—— The political history of Canada in retrospect (Culture, V (3), sept., 
1944, 291-6). Reviews Canada’s political history by pointing out some of the 
primary and general problems of government that have been settled or are in 

process of being settled, on the Canadian scene. 




















The close of an era: Twenty-five years of Mackenzie King (Canadian forum, XXIV (284), 
Sept., 1944, 124-5). Mr. King’s long success is attributed to two ultimate reasons: 
the inability of Canadians to make issues clear to themselves; and Canadian 

disunity generally. His failure has been to find a national policy similar to those 

of Macdonald and Laurier to bind the country into a real national unity. 





CoLpWELL, M. J. Canadian progressives on the march: The story of the rise of the C.C.F. 
New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1944. Pp.32. (15c.) The address 
of the C.C.F. leader at a meeting of the League for Industrial Democracy in New 
York, January 15, 1944, together with the Regina Manifesto and the Post-war 

program of the C.C.F. 






Davipson, GEoRGE F. Canada plans security. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I (21).) 
Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Nov. 15, 1944. Pp. 20. A pamphlet 
outlining the fundamentals of a social security programme, by the recently- 


appointed Deputy Minister of Welfare, in the new federal Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 











DUHAMEL, ROGER. Pour une grande politique canadienne-frangaise (L’ Action nationale, 
XXI, fév., 1943, 106-21). A consideration of three political questions concerning 
L’Action Nationale. 

Un Manuel d'histoire unique. Montréal: Imprimerie Populaire. 

1944. Pp. 11. The text of a memorandum submitted to the Conseil de I’Instruc- 

tion Publique by the St. Jean Baptiste Society of Montreal, on the subject of a 

uniform history textbook. 
















Eustace, C. J. The French Canadians (Blackfriars [monthly review ed. by the English 

Dominicans], XXV (no. 296), Nov., 1944, 415-21). This is a short, but intriguing 
and informative article on the French Canadians. The author points out that the 
exponents of common government for peoples of disparate culture might well look 
at Canada where “the French and English peoples have far less in common tradition 
between them than have the Germans, Italians and French Swiss in the Swiss 
Federation, which is usually held up as a model for the world” (p. 416). He does 
not, however, lay sufficient emphasis on the originally preponderating Norman and 
Breton make-up of the French Canadians, nor attempt to explain the reason for 
their fertility, but he does show how they have been able to assimilate Roman 
Catholics of other races and languages. Yet, to say ‘‘there is also a considerable 
Indian strain” (p. 417), will hardly bear investigation. If he had the Métis at the 
back of his mind this should have been explained to avoid confusion. An interesting 
statement, and by and large, a true one, is: “they [the French-Canadians] do not 
realize they are part of the international world” (p. 420). From this he adduces 
their “insularity.’”’ True, but this is a form of intentional self-preservation, and 
the French Canadians can not be expected to realize they are part of the inter- 
national world as long as they balk at even being considered part of the American 
world. [L. HAmILTon] 
























FRASER, BLatr. Political ferment in Canada (Foreign affairs, XXIII (1), Oct., 1944, 
79-92). A comprehensive survey of the political situation in the federal field, and 


the nine provinces, and an assessment of the future strength of the political parties 
involved. 







GARNEAU, FRANGOIS-XAVIER. Histoire du Canada. I. Les grandes découvertes; La 
Nouvelle-France; Les nations indigenes. II. Les Origines de Montréal; Seigneurs 
et censitaires; L’euvre de Mgr de Laval. III. Les Eclaireurs de l’ouest; Québec 
répousse l'envahisseur; D'Iberville et les Anglais. (Huitiéme édition entiérement 
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revue et augmentée par son petit-fils, Hector GARNEAU.) Montréal: Editions de 
l’Arbre. 1944. Pp. 285; 301; 305. These are the first three volumes in the new, 
eighth edition, of Garneau’s famous History of Canada. The new edition has been 
edited and brought up to date, in the light of modern scholarship, by Hector Gar- 
neau, the grandson of the historian; and the edition itself is based on that of 1882, 
which was prepared by Alfred Garneau, the historian’s son. When further volumes 


of the new edition have been published, a review of it will be printed in the 
C.H.R. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


GrocHo.skI, J. S. W. (ed.). Preliminary survey on integration of the Canadian racial, 
cultural, and nationality groups from the standpoint of Canadians of various origins 
other than British or French. Toronto: ‘‘Canadians All’’ Research Division. 1944. 
Pp. 31. (Not for sale.) An analysis outlining the wide range of problems to be 
gradually explored, and the direction which the efforts will probably take. 


GROULX, LIONEL. Notre Mattre, le passé. Ed. 3. Montréal: Librairie Granger Fréres 
Limitée. 1941. Pp. 298. ($1.00) 

HATCHER, HARLAN. The Great Lakes. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1944. 
Pp. xii, 384. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


Jounson, ALICE M. London’s Canada Club (Beaver, outfit 275, Sept., 1944, 28-9). 
Founded in 1810 by Canadian fur-traders, this dining club in London, England, 
is, next to the Hudson’s Bay Company, the oldest Canadian institution in London. 


KENNY, MARTIN J. C.C.F. shows its hand. Pickering, Ont.: Printers’ Guild Ltd. 
July, 1944. Pp. 64. (25c.) The case against Socialism is discussed by Judge 
Kenny, who retired from the bench in 1938. 


Kinc, W. L. MACKENzIE. Family allowances (Labour review, VI (18), Aug.-Sept., 
1944, 311-19). A speech made in the House of Commons on July 25, 1944. 


Knott, LEonarD L. C.C.F. meeting (Canadian business, XVII (7), July, 1944, 32-3, 
164, 166, 168). Points out that the strength of the C.C.F. party lies in its constantly 


expanding network of homely little meetings where current events are discussed, 
opinions are formed, and votes created. 


Le Crair, W. J. Js Canadaa nation? (Timber of Canada, IV (11), July, 1944, 16-17). 


“In Canada we are faced with two alternatives, and two only. Either we qualify 
for a single nationhood from coast to coast or we become an American edition of 
the Balkan States.” 


LEDovux, Burton. Cartels internationaux; Le Cartel des allumettes; Les Cartels a 
l'euvre (Relations, IVéme année, nos. 40, 41, 44, avril, 1944, 87-9; mai, 119-22; 
aofit, 198-202). Three articles in which the author exposes the close control of 
subsidiary companies and the world domination achieved by the world cartels in 
aluminium, magnesium, etc., and the insignificant share which Canadians have in 
the foreign-owned companies which control the Canadian market, and derive 
huge profits from it. 


Lewis, Davip and Scott, FRANK. Un Canada nouveau: Vue d’ensemble, de I’ historique 
et de la politique du mouvement C.C.F. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 
1944. Pp. 279. ($1.00) The French version of Make this your Canada. 


LiGNot, JACQUELINE. Une francaise regarde le Canada (Relations, IVéme année, no. 43, 
juillet, 1944, 175-8). In this survey the author regards French Canada as ‘“‘Canada,” 
and states that “‘s’il ya vraiment un patriotisme canadien, une nation canadienne, 
c’est aux Canadiens francais, aux ‘habitants,’ qu’en revient le crédit.” 


MaHeux, ArtHuR. Problems of Canadian unity. Québec: Les Editions des “Bois- 
Francs.” 1944. Pp. 186. ($1.00) Consists of longer addresses and lectures 
given by the author to various Associations at Quebec, Montreal, Arvida, and 
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Toronto, accompanied by two short studies on the cultural life of the French 
Canadians and one reprinted from the periodical Food for Thought. 
_ —— What keeps us apart? Québec: Les Editions des “Bois-Francs.” 
1944. Pp. 178. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


















Mars, L. C. and Firestone, O. J. Will there be jobs? (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, 
I (8).) Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Oct. 1, 1944. Pp. 24. 














MELLING, ARTHUR R, The Air Cadet League of Canada (Canadian geographical journal, 

XXIX (4), Oct., 1944, 198-206). The primary purpose for which the League was 
formed, to provide a pre-trained junior volunteer reserve for the R.C.A.F., has 
now been served; the secondary purpose comes now to the fore, to make available 
a basic training in aviation to fit Canadian youths for peacetime careers. 


MINVILLE, Espras. Vingt-cing ans de vie nationale: L’ Economique, progres ou régres- 
ston? (L’Action nationale, X XI, janv., 1943, 16-30). Concludes that on the whole 


the French Canadians have lost ground in the economic field in the last twenty- 
five years. 














NICHOLLS, R. V. V. Formation of the Chemical Institute of Canada (Canadian chemistry 
and process industries, Sept., 1944, 636, 638, 640). History of the steps leading to 


the establishment of the Institute, which will begin to function actively on January 
1, 1945. 










NORMANDIN, A. L. (ed.). The Canadian parliamentary guide, 1944. Ottawa: Syndicat 
d’(Euvres Sociales Limitée. 1944. Pp. viii, 720. ($4.00) 


Nute, Grace Ler. Lake Superior. (The American Lakes series, edited by Mito M. 
QuaIrFE.) Indianapolis, New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co. [Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart]. 1944. Pp. 376. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 









PERRAULT, JACQUES. Réflexions sur les amendements a la constitution canadienne 
(L’Action nationale, XXII, 1943, 184-96). 
————— Le Réle au Canada des lois francaises (L’Action nationale, 
XXIII, juin-juillet, 1944, 438-53). An address given on March 22, 1944, in Quebec, 
before the St. Jean Baptiste Society. 




















Petit, GERARD. Questions sociales. 1. Bonheur et travail. 2. Le Liberalisme éco- 
nomique. 3. Le Socialisme et le communisme. ,4. Bases d'une cité heureuse. 5. La 
Famille. 6. Les Ennemis de la famille. 7. A quil'education? 8. Au Secours de 
la famille nombreuse. 9. Le Droit del'enfant. 10. Le Travail et les prix. Montréal: 
Editions Fides. Jan.-mai, 1943; aofit-déc., 1943. ($1.00) 


















Report from Ottawa—Canada's public servants talk of the Dominion's future . . . (Fortune, 
XXX (3), Sept., 1944, 134-7, 216, 218, 220). An informal summary of ideas 
gathered from a top section of Canadian civil servants, by the editors of Fortune. 











RicKARD, T. A. The romance of mining. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada 
Ltd. 1944. Pp. xii, 450. ($3.75) To be noticed later. 





bE LA Rte, E. AusBert. Saint-Pierre et Miquelon. Montréal: Editions de 1’Arbre. 
1944. Pp. 261. A volume in the ‘France Forever” series describing these French, 
strategically important islands, off the coast of Newfoundland. 











SauNpDERS, HiLary AIpAN St. GeorGE. Pioneers! O pioneers! New York [Toronto]: 

Macmillan Co. 1944. Pp. 186. ($2.75) An attractively written and amusing 
book by the Parliamentary Librarian of Westminster, author of Combined Oper- 
ations. It describes a lightning lecture tour made in the late spring and early 
summer of 1943 through the United States and Canada. His stay in Canada was 
short, and comprised only speaking appearances at a number of luncheons and 
dinners in Toronto and Montreal, but his impressions were favourable. 
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Sitcox, C. E. Must Canada split? (Canada Must Choose: A series dealing with our 
immediate problems.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1944. Pp. vi, 16. The author 
states that national unity in Canada has come to be “‘an insubstantial mirage,”’ 
believed in mainly because it is desired so greatly, and that the time has come to 
face facts realistically. 


STEPLER, Dorotuy. Family allowances for Canada. (Revised edition.) (Behind the 
Headlines series, Aug., 1944.) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Aug., 1944. Pp. 32. (10c.) 
A revised edition of the pamphlet which appeared first in 1943, as no. III (2) of 
the Behind the Headlines series, and was published in French in March, 1944, by 
the L’Ecole Sociale Populaire. 


TESSIER, ALBERT. La Femme dans l'histoire du Canada. (Pour survivre, VI (1).) 
Québec: Le Comité permanent de la Survivance francaise en Amérique, Université 
Laval. Jan., 1944. Pp. 47. (10c.) 


ToppinG, C. W. Recent trends in Canadian penal institutions (Prison world, VI (4), 
July-Aug., 1944, 6-7, 18-20). 


VANT, MARGARET JOSEPHINE, and RoBertson, GLApys. Living in Canada. Grades 
V and VI. (The Guidebook Series in Social Studies.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1944. Pp. 158. ($3.00) 


WHITE, SAMUEL ALEXANDER. Northwest patrol. New York: Phoenix Press [Toronto: 
Ambassador Books Ltd.]. 1943. Pp. 254. ($2.35) A novel of the period of the 
second Riel Rebellion. 


Winston, OrRvAL. The Hudson's Bay Company (Empire digest, 1(12), Sept., 1944, 28- 
32). A survey of the Company’s two and a half centuries of operation. 


Vv. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Harvey, D.C. Representation in the Assembly of Nova Scotia (Public affairs, VII (4), 
summer, 1944, 217-23). A factual account of the composition and tenure of the 
Assembly at different stages in its evolution, 1758-1944. 


HAYTHORNE, RuTH and HAYTHORNE, GEORGE. The Maritimes. (Canadian Affairs 
pamphlets, I (19).) Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Oct. 15, 1944. Pp. 20. 


KerrsTEAD, B.S. The economic effects of the war on the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
With a foreword by Sir LYMAN Poore Durr, achapter on the Fisheries by STEWART 
BATEs, and a section on Agriculture by J. H. Lattimer. Halifax: Dalhousie 
University, Institute of Public Affairs. 1944. Pp. [xii], 224 (mimeo.). To be 
reviewed later. 


Lemieux, O. A. Population changes in the Maritime Provinces (Public affairs, VII (4), 
summer, 1944, 212-17). ‘“...in so far as population growth is concerned, the 
decade 1931-1941 was beneficial to the Maritime Provinces.” 


Nova Scotia, Public Archives, Board of Trustees. Report for year ending 30 November, 
1943. Halifax: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 25. 


WriGut, EstHER CLARK. The Miramichi: A study of the New Brunswick River and of 
the people who settled along it. Sackville, N.B.: The Tribune Press. 1944. Pp. 79. 
($1.25) To be reviewed later. 

— The settlement of New Brunswick: An advance toward 
democracy (Canadian Historical Association report, 1944, 53-60). The effective 
settlement of New Brunswick was achieved neither by absentee proprietorship 
practised in the Pre-Loyalist period, nor by settlement by authority characteristic 
of the Loyalist era. The failure of these methods of settlement demonstrated the 
need of democratic techniques. 
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(2) The Province of Quebec 


Howe Lt, R. M. Summer at Blanc Sablon (Beaver, outfit 275, Sept., 1944, 20-3). The 
most easterly settlement in the Dominion of Canada, on the Strait of Belle Isle, 


close to Labrador, Blanc Sablon, P.Q. has been a mecca for cod-fishermen since 
before the coming of Cartier. 


MInvILLE, Espras (ed.). Etudes sur notre milieu. IV. La forét. Montréal: Editions 
Fides. 1944. Pp. 414. ($1.50) The fourth in this series of economic studies of 
the province of Quebec, sponsored by L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 


MONTPETIT, EDOUARD. Souvenirs. 1. Vers la vie. Montréal: Editions de 1’Arbre. 
1944. Pp. 215. 


DE LA RocHE, Mazo. Quebec: Historic seaport. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 1944. Pp. xii, 212. ($4.00) 


Woopntey, E.C. The province of Quebec through four centuries. Toronto: W. J. Gage 
and Company Limited. 1944. Pp. viii, 230. ($1.25) This is a beautifully illus- 
trated history of the province for use especially in secondary schools by an author 
who knows the province and its history well. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


CreiGuTon, D.G.and Marsu, HELEN. Ontario. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I (16).) 
Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Sept. 1, 1944. Pp. 20. A survey of On- 
tario’s resources, and her post-war plans. The latter must be achieved in company 
with the rest of Canada, for “Ontario prospers only when the rest of Canada 
prospers.” 


Fox, W. SHERWOOD. John Goldie, botanist, in Southern Ontario, 1819. (Western On- 
tario history nuggets, no. 4.) London: Lawson Library, University of Western 
Ontario. 1944. Pp. 6 (mimeo.). A paper given by Dr. Fox at a meeting of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, held at Toronto, April 1, 1944, The material 
on which it is based comes from the diary of John Goldie, Scottish naturalist, who 
travelled from Montreal to York (Toronto) and Lake Simcoe, then by Niagara, 
through New York State and Pennsylvania, between June 4 and August 24, 1819. 


Hitts, G. A. Pedology, ‘the dirt science,’ and agricultural settlement in Ontario (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXIX (3), Sept., 1944, 106-27). The recent development of 
the study of soils may re-introduce agricultural settlement into areas abandoned 
for general farming. 


MIKEL, W. C. City of Belleville history. Picton, Ont.: Picton Gazette Publishing 
Company [W. C. Mikel, K.C., Court House, Belleville, Ont.]. 1948. Pp. xiv, 322. 


To be reviewed later. 


Nort, Anson. The forging of the pikes: A romance of the rebellion in Upper Canada. 
(Historical notes and study questions by MARCEL JEANNERET.) Toronto: Copp 
Clark Company. 1942. Pp. viii, 312. 


Pupils of School Section No. 12, Caradoc, Ontario (comps.), under the supervision of 
Mrs. Mortey GouGu. Sutherland's community in the Township of Caradoc. 
[Caradoc: The School.] May, 1944. N.p. A mimeographed booklet without 
paging, containing maps of the district described, which is in the County of Middle- 
sex, Ontario [FRED LANDON]. 


Western Ontario historical notes, I1 (2), June, 1944. This issue contains the following 
chief articles: ‘‘Old stone church restored”’ by R. THoMAs Orr; “‘Malcolm Cameron, 
the ‘barefoot ferry boy’ "' by ARCHIBALD M. CAMPBELL; ‘“‘Centenary of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Stratford” by A. W. FIsHER; ‘“‘The Arnolds of Arnold Mill” 
by O. K. Watson; notes on the formation of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical 
Society by W. F. JoHNson and on the Brant Historical Society Museum by JEAN 
H. WALDIE. 





7 II (3), Sept., 1944. This issue is devoted to material 
emphasizing the importance of regional history and the collection and preservation 
of regional historical records. The Collection of Regional History in the University 
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of Western Ontario is described; two articles outline the relations of weekly news- 
papers to local history; history projects as carried on by the Oxford County Library 
Association and the Women’s Institutes of Ontario present another approach; and 
the work of some of the local historical societies is described. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


KRITZWEISER, H.H. The political picture on the prairies (Canadian business, XVII (10), 
Oct., 1944, 28-30, 99-100, 102). 


SHUMIATCHER, Morris C. Alberta election (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 284), Sept., 
1944, 127-8). An analysis of the outcome of the Alberta election in August—the 
return of the Social Credit government to power. 


Simpson, G. W. The blending of traditions in western Canadian settlement (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1944, 46-52). A description of the adjustments of 
the Ukrainian settlement of Meacham in Saskatchewan. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Dee, HENRY DRUMMOND (ed.). The journal of John Work, 1835: Being an account of 
his voyage northward from the Columbia River to Fort Simpson and return in the brig 
Lama, January-October, 1835. Part II (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
VIII (3), July, 1944, 227-44). The second instalment of this narrative, drawn from 
the journals preserved in the Provincial Archives at Victoria, British Columbia. 
To be continued. 


IRELAND, WILLARD E. The appointment of Governor Blanshard (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, VIII (3), July, 1944, 213-26). The first of a series of three or 
four short articles describing the life and career of the first governor of Vancouver 
Island appointed by the English government in 1849. 


McKe vvig, B. A. The founding of Nanaimo (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
VIII (3), July, 1944, 169-88). ‘The need for coal on the Pacific Coast and the failure 
to find a profitable coal deposit at or near Prince Rupert, led to Governor Douglas’s 
decision to explore and develop the deposits at Nanaimo in 1852. 


MALoney, ALICE Bay. John Work of the Hudson's Bay Company, leader of the California 
Brigade of 1832-33 (California Historical Society quarterly, XXII (2), June, 
1943, 97-109). 





—_—__———- (ed.). Fur brigade to the Bonaventure; John Work's California 
expedition of 1832-33 for the Hudson's Bay Company (California Historical Society 
quarterly, XXII (3 and 4), Sept., 1943, 193-222; Dec., 1948, 323-48; XXIII 
(1 and 2), March, 1944, 19-40; June, 1944, 123-46). These articles are now being 
prepared for publication in book form, with a foreword by Herbert E. Bolton. 


SAGE, WALTER N. Amor de Cosmos, journalist and politician (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, VIII (3), July, 1944, 189-212). Asa journalist de Cosmos founded the 
Colonist, championing reform and responsible government against Governor 
Douglas; as a politician he advocated the union of the two Pacific provinces and 
Confederation, and sat as member for Victoria in both the Provincial Assembly 
and the House of Commons in Ottawa. 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 
CyriAx, RicHarp J. Sir James Clark Ross and the Franklin expedition (Polar record, 
III (no. 24), July, 1942, 528-40). Sir James was closely connected with the Frank- 


lin expedition, both before and after its departure, and took part in the search for 
the missing exploration party. 


DEBENHAM, FRANK. Place-names in the polar regions (Polar record, III (no. 24), July, 
1942, 541-52). The study of nomenclature in the polar regions is here studied. 


Northern cataracts (Beaver, outfit 275, Sept., 1944, 30-2). Illustrations and accounts 
of the discoveries of great waterfalls north of 53° latitude: Virginia Falls, Louise 


Falls and Alexandra Falls in the Northwest Territories, Grand Falls in Labrador, 
and Big Falls in northern Quebec. 
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ONRAET, ANTHONY. Sixty below. Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 1944. Pp. 192. ($2.50) 
To be reviewed later. 


Polar record. Edited by F. DEBENHAM. Printed in Great Britain for the Scott Polar 
Research Institute. Cambridge: At the University Press. First published 1931. 
Each issue contains a section on “Arctic Canada,” ‘‘Alaska,’’ and a valuable 
bibliography, “‘Recent Polar Literature.” 


RutTstRuM, CALVIN. The post-war promise (Beaver, outfit 275, Sept., 1944, 40-3). 
A description of some of the new foods, textiles, and plastics which will be popular 
in the North in the post-war period. 


STAFFORD, MARIE AHNIGHITO PEARY. Child of the Arctic (Beaver, outfit 275, Sept. 
1944, 8-13). The daughter of Admiral Peary of the United States navy, tells of 
childhood adventures on Ellesmere Island, at the turn of the last century. 


WALKER, ERNEST P. Alaska: America’s continental frontier outpost. (War Background 
Studies, no. 13.) Washington: Smithsonian Institute. 1943. Pp. iv, 58. 21 
plates. 


WriGutT, J. G. Economic wildlife of Canada’s Eastern Arctic—caribou (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, X XIX (4), Oct., 1944, 184-95). The conservation of wildlife is 
an important part of administration in the Arctic regions; the numbers of certain 
fauna and their exploitation by the natives condition the economic life of the north. 


(7) Newfoundland 


YounG, Ewart. Crisis in Newfoundland (Canadian business, XVII (10), Oct., 1944, 
56-9, 152). Economically and politically Newfoundland is at the crossroads, 
where a decision as to her future position must be made. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. Canadian trade index, annual issue of 1044. 
Toronto: The Association. 1944. Pp. 846. ($6.00) 


Cass-Beccs, Davip. Power for prosperity. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I (15).) 
Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Aug. 15, 1944. Pp. 20. Surveys the 


basic facts of hydro-electric power development in Canada, and makes some 
interpretations. 


Le Logement a Québec. (Enquéte collective par les étudiants de l’Ecole de Service Social 
de l'Université Laval.) Québec: Editions ‘‘Cap Diamant,” Faculté des Sciences 
Sociales, Université Laval. 1944. Pp. 48. (50c.) 


SHort, C. M. Canada’s economic transformation (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXIX (4), Oct., 1944, 196-7). “In all, the productivity of Canada is about 25 
per cent greater than in 1939... .” 


(2) Agriculture 


MAGNAN, JEAN-CHARLES. Les Agronomes en congrés (Relations, 1Véme année, no. 44, 
aofit, 1944, 217-18). A résumé of the work of the conference of the Corporation 
des Agronomes of the Province of Quebec, in Quebec, June, 1944. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


L' Aide @ la colonisation: Pour une politique vigoureuse et rationnalle. (L’Ecole Sociale 


Populaire, oct., 1944, no. 369.) Montréal: L’Ecole Sociale Populaire. 1944. 
Pp. 32. (15c.) 


CLouTiER, HENRI. Deux projets de colonisation (L'Action nationale, XXIII (1), janv., 
1944, 58-63; XXIII (3), mars, 1944, 204-12). Some views on the recent opening 
up of the Abitibi district. 
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CoBuRN, KATHLEEN. The red man’s burden (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 285), Oct., 
1944, 153-5). A consideration of the Indian problem in Canad a. 


LAVIOLETTE, GONTRAN. The Sioux Indians in Canada. Regina: Marian Press. 1944. 
Pp. iv, 138. To be reviewed later. 


NEAL, ARTHUR L. The outlook for immigration (Canadian business, XVII (5), May, 
1944, 30-3, 176, 178). A survey of Canadian immigration policy to the present. 


Rosinson, J. LEwis. Eskimo population in the Canadian Eastern Arctic: Distribution, 
numbers, and trends (Canadian geographical journal, XXIX (3), Sept., 1944, 
128-42). 


Semaines Sociales du Canada. Congres de la Colonisation. Montréal: L’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire. 1944. Pp. 156. 


SHaw, Saxon. The future of the Japanese in Canada (Canadian business, XVII (10), 
Oct., 1944, 68-72, 164, 166, 168). Believes that the recently announced federal 


government policy on this disputed question has done much to prevent recrimi- 
natory statements. 


(4) Geography 


RicHARDSON, A.H. A report on the Ganaraska watershed: A study in land use with plans 
for the rehabilitation of the area in the post-war period, (Prepared under the joint 
auspices of Canada, Committee on Reconstruction, and the Ontario Government.) 
With an introduction by R. C. WALLACE. Toronto: King’s Printer. 1944. 
Pp. xxvi, 248, with maps. To be reviewed later. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


CaMERON, S. G. International air transport (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 285), Oct., 
1944, 155, 158-9). Canadian policy at the international air conference (held in 
Chicago, Nov., 1944), should remain as tabled in the Draft International Conven- 
tion in March, 1944. ‘The situation demands that the Canadian Government 
retain the courage of its earlier convictions and seek the international co-operation 
which it has already outlined.” 


————— Prospects for civil aviation (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 284), Sept., 
1944, 129-31). 


FENWICK, A. R. Wings over the bush (Canadian geographical journal, X XIX (4), Oct., 
1944, 157-83). The Provincial Air Service supplies air transportation for forest 


fire protection, as its chief function, but many auxiliary duties are carried out 
as well. 


TOLBRIDGE, R. B. CBC gets the green light (Canadian forum, XXIV (no. 284), Sept., 
1944, 134- 5); Challenge to the CBC (Oct., 1944, 159-61). ‘The first of these articles 
deals with the vindication of CBC policy toward private radio broadcasting before 
the parliamentary committee of investigation; the second discusses the quality 
and purpose of CBC programmes, present and future. 


WarD, WALLACE. Skyways of the future. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I (20).) 
Ottawa: Wartime Information Board. Nov. 1, 1944. Pp. 20. A survey of post- 
war aviation from the Canadian point of view. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Brucuesi, JEAN. Le Chemin des écoliers. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 
1944. Pp. 151. ($1.00) A survey of education in French Canada. 


KeitH, JANET R. Will Canada's universities meet needs of post-war? (Saturday night, 
LIX (19), Jan. 15, 1944, 12-13). 
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Léry, Louis C. pg. Ecoles nationales. (L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, sept., 1944, no. 368.) 
Montréal: L’Ecole Sociale Populaire. 1944. Pp. 30. (15c.) 

———- Législation bienfaisante: 1856-1875 (Perspectives scolaires, IV) 

(Relations, IVéme année, no. 48, juillet, 1944, 178-80). The fourth article in this 

series on the history of education in French Canada covers the development of the 

legislation concerning education and its administration in this period of almost 

twenty years. 








MINVILLE, EspRAs. Pour former des Citoyens canadiens-francais. I. La culture. 
Il. La foi religieuse. II. Les traditions et les lois. 1V. Le milieu historique et le 
milieu culturel. V. Le milieu politique. V1. Le milieu économico-social (L’En- 
seignement sécondaire, XXII (3-8), déc., 1942; jan., fév., mars, avril, mai, 1943). 


NEATBY, H1LDA. Education for democracy (Dalhousie review, XXIV (1), April, 1944, 
43-50). ‘‘What is needed above all is a new comprehension of the essentials of a 
liberal education, and a new interpretation of them in relation to democratic life.” 


NicHotts, R. V. V. A century and a quarter of chemistry at McGill University (Ca- 
nadian chemistry and process industries, Aug., 1944, 559-66, 580). 


PHILLIPS, CHARLES E. New schools for democracy. (Behind the Headlines series, 
IV (6).) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. 1944. Pp. 24. (10c.) 


PouLin, GonzALvE. Education populaire et loisirs d’aprés-guerre. (Cahiers de |’Ecole 
des Sciences Sociales, Politiques, et Economiques de Laval, II (10).) Québec: 
Editions du “Cap Diamant.” 1944. Pp. 32. (15c.) 


SACKETT, F. A task scarcely begun (Le Séminaire, IX (1), mars, 1944, 13-19). Describes 
the School of Canon Law at the University of Ottawa from its beginnings. 


SmiTH, SIDNEY. The liberal arts: An experiment (Queen’s quarterly, LI (1), spring, 
1944, 1-12). An explanation of the purpose of the proposed compulsory ‘‘Western 
Civilization” courses which are to be given to all years of the arts course after the 
war at the University of Manitoba; ‘“‘The main purpose... is to restore to the 
general arts course that connectedness which we have seen is essential to a liberal 
education.” 


Wooptey, E. C. Quebec education operates with religious freedom (Saturday night, 
LIX (29), March 25, 1944, 16-17). The author describes the workings of the dual 
educational authority at the present time. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Churches of the Red River settlement. St. Andrew's, the Lower Church by T. K. FERGUSON; 
St. Peter's, the Indian mission by J. ANDERSON; St. Paul's, Middle Church by 
W. J. Merrick; St. John’s, the Upper Church by E. R. BAGLEy (Canadian church- 
man, LXXI (23), June 15, 1944, 364-7). A special series on the churches in the 
diocese of Rupert’s Land, established in 1849 as a result of Bishop Mountain's 
efforts. 


CLARKE, N. Sky trails with Bishop Renison (Canadian churchman, LXXI (nos. 26, 
27), July 27, Aug. 10, 1944). Brief articles describing the visits made by air by 
Bishop Renison of Moosonee Diocese. 


Faries, Archdeacon. Muskago Indian trails: The long trail to Fort Severn (Canadian 
churchman, LXXI (25 and 26), July 13 and 27, 1944). The Anglican missionary- 
in-charge, York Factory, Keewatin Diocese, describes some of his travels to out- 
lying parts of the diocese, which covers a great part of northern Manitoba, as well 
as taking in the vast district of Patricia in Ontario. 


Fortin, ALPHONSE. Les Oubliés de notre histoire. XIII. Les Péres Raymbault, Ménard, 
et Le Moyne. XIV. Le Pére Claude Allouez. XV. Le Pére Claude d’Ablon. XVI. 
Le Pére Jacques Marquette (Le Centre Saint-Germain, LXII, 1944, 235-7, 261-2, 
1289-90; LXIII, 1944, 10-12). 
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MALCHELOSSE, GERARD. Premiéres synagogues &@ Montréal (B.R.H., L(5), mai, 1944, 
155-6). 


MorissEAu, Henri. Le Centenaire de l'arrivée des Oblats a Bytown (Ottawa), 1844-1944 
(Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XIV (4), oct.-déc., 1944, 459-97). The conclud- 
ing instalment of this survey of the work of this religious order in Ottawa. 


Mountain of Quebec (Canadian churchman, LXXI (23), June 15, 1944, 363-4). The 
vear 1944 marks the centenary of the voyage of George Jehoshaphat Mountain, 
Bishop of Montreal, 1836-50, from Montreal to the Red River by canoe, to give 
episcopal supervision to the churches and people of the Red River district. This 
issue of Canadian Churchman is devoted to tributes to Bishop Mountain’s work. 


125th anniversary, Christ Church, St. Andrews East, P.Q., 1819-1944 (Montreal church- 
man, XXXII (10, 11), Oct., 1944, 10-13; Nov., 1944, 12; to be cont'd). 


PowELL, Mrs. R. J.and Wats, Harriet. The history of St. Andrew's Church, Grimsby, 
Ontario, 1794-1944. With a foreword by the Right Rev. L. W. B. BRoUGHALL. 
Grimsby. 1944. Pp. 36. A history of this Anglican church, founded by United 
Empire Loyalists, which celebrated in 1944 the 150th anniversary of its founding. 


PRIMEAU, LEoniIpDE. Le Centenaire des Seurs Grises. (L’Oeuvre des Tracts, no. 300.) 
Montréal: L’Action Paroissiale. June, 1944. Pp. 16. (10c.) The year 1944 marks 
the centenary of the arrival of members of this order in the Red River district. 


Report of Canadian Malvern Conference held at Trinity College, Toronto, Aug. 30th to 
Sept. 3rd, 1943. Toronto: Trinity College. 19438. Pp. 15. (25c.) Presents the 
six reports of the discussion groups on Politics and Economics—Rural Life— 
Labour and Industrial Relations—Society, the Church, and Family Welfare— 
Race Relations—and Church Administration and Finance, together with the 
general principles discussed as they were finally adopted by the whole Conference 
and revised by the editorial committee. 


{[Strimson, ELAM Rusu]. Report of the travelling missionary of the Talbot district. 
(Western Ontario history nuggets, no. 3.) London: Lawson Library, University 
of Western Ontario. 1944. Pp. 9 (mimeo.). It is stated in the foreword that the 
author of this unsigned report was ‘‘probably”’ the Reverend Elam Rush Stimson, 
who later wrote History of the Separation of Church and State in Canada (Toronto, 
1887). The document here reprinted was written in September, 1851, and reveals 
the hardships of a pioneer missionary and the dearth of clergy in Canada West 
until quite late in the nineteenth century. The labors here described were confined 
to the present Counties of Norfolk and Haldimand. 


TessiER, ALBERT et Brron, HERVE. Vers les pays d’En-Haut. Douze dessins de 
Henri Beautac. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1944. Pp. 246. ($1.00) 


IX. GENEALOGY 


DerRoME, Gaston. Les Docteurs Derome originaires de la rive sud de Montréal (B.R.H., 


L (3), mars, 1944, 89-92). Some biographical notes on the doctors of the Derome 
family. 


HATFIELD, ABRAHAM (comp.). Captain John Hatfield, a genealogy of the descendants of 
Captain John Hatfield, loyalist, an officer of the British army who came to this country 
before the American revolution and fought, as a captain, with the 3rd New Jersey 
volunteers, and later settled in Parrsboro, Nova Scotia. New York: New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society. 1943. Pp. 103. 


MassIcorteE, E.-Z. Comment se nommait la femme du colon Pinsonnaut? (B.R.H., 
L(5), mai, 1944, 134-5). 

——_———————— LOrgue de Barbarie (B.R.H., L (4), avril, 1944, 117-19). Some 
notes on a 76-year old Italian barrel-organ player—one of the last two left in 
Montreal. 
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PHILLIPS, EDWARD Horace. The descendants of William Sharrard, who emigrated to 
U.S.A. from England in 1760, U.E.L., came to Canada after the American war of 
inde ps died in 182 Compiled by his grandson, Edward H. Phillips, at 
Saskatoon, 1939; revised ‘to Feb. 13, 1944. Saskatoon. 1944. Pp. 11. 


Roy, Léon. L’ancétre des Sérien-dit-Langlais (B.R.H., L (5), mai, . 147-8). 


—— Jacques Langlois et Marie ‘Thérese Lessard (B.R.H., L (4), avril, 1944, 
119-26). 


R{oy], P.-G. Les Chirurgiens militaires envoyés au Canada en 1755 (B.R.H., L (5), mai, 
1944, 136-8). 

—————— Les Dons de Louis Marchand (B.R.H., L (4), avril, 1944, 126-8). 

————_——— Famille Louis Fréchette (B.R.H., L (5), mai, 1944, 129-34). 

—————- Le Flibustier Louis Marchand (B.R.H., L (3), mars, 1944, 94-6). Some 
notes on this captain of filibusters who lived in New France in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

————_——- Un Nom, c'est un héritage (B.R.H., L (5), mai, 1944, 146-7). 


WARNER, HOWARD WILLARD (comp.). The genealogy of the Warner family. N.d. 
{1944 assumed]. N.p. Pp. 20. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BENSON, LILLIAN REA. Historical atlases of Ontario: A preliminary check-list (Ontario 
library review, XXVIII (1), Feb., 1944, 45-53). 


The Canadian catalogue of books published in Canada, about Canada, as well as those 
written by Canadians, with imprint of 1943. No. 22. Compiled by Krystyna 
ZBIERANSKA and ELDRED FULTON of the Toronto Reference Library staff. Toronto: 
Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship and Toronto Public Libraries. 
1944. Pp. 64. (50c.) The twenty-second edition of this invaluable catalogue. 


Hotmes, Marjorie C. (comp.). Recent government publications (Ontario library 
review, XXVIII (3), Aug., 1944, 331-5). A reference list of federal and British 
Columbia publications issued in 1944. 

6 . sits Royal commissions and commissions of inquiry under the 
“‘Public Inquiries Act’ in British Columbia: A checklist. Part |. 1872-1900 (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, VIII (2), April, 1944, 147-62). 





JOHNSEN, JuLIA E. (comp.). Canada and the western hemisphere: References and 
reprints. (The Reference Shelf, XVII (3).) New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1944. 
Pp. 295. ($1.25 American) A collection of recent periodical articles on Canada’s 
external relations and economic problems, together with a bibliography. 


LorBER, LAURA E. Post-war planning in business and finance (Ontario library review, 
XXVIII (3), Aug., 1944, 326-31). A useful bibliography. 


Murray, Evste McLeop (ed.). Reference workshop: Post-war planning for Canada 
(Ontario library review, XXVIII (1, 2, 3), Feb., 1944, 26-40; May, 1944, 170-82; 
Aug., 1944, 298-309). Useful reference lists and a general review of recent 
publications. 


Recent polar literature (see each issue of Polar Record, mentioned above, p. 464). ‘‘This 
bi-annual list of recently published literature aims to supplement the notes on the 
plans and work of the various expeditions, and to draw attention to published 
data affecting equipment, research, and conditions of living in polar regions.” 


La Société des Ecrivains canadiens. Bulletin bibliographique de la Société des Ecrivains 
canadiens, 1943. Compiled by Rina LAsNIER. Montréal: La Société. [1944.] 
Pp. 109. The seventh bulletin of the series lists the following: Canadian (French) 


works published in 1943; French and foreign works republished in Canada in 1943; 


other volumes and studies in course of publication; and an alphabetical index of 
titles listed. 
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University of Toronto Library, Staff of Circulation Dept. Canadian periodical index: 
October-December, 1943; January-March, 1944; April-June, 1944 (Ontario library 
review, XXVIII (1, 2, 3), Feb., 1944, 87-122; May, 205-39; Aug., 344-84). Three 
instalments of this valuable index to Canadian periodicals. 


See also bibliographies published in each issue of C.J.E.P.S. and Culture. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


Apair, E. R. Philippe Liébert, sculptor (Culture, V (2), juin, 1944, 169-73). Some 
corrections are suggested for M. Gérard Morisset’s Philippe Liébert (Quebec, 
1943). 


BARBEAU, Marius. Gold and silver threads (Canadian review of music and art, III 
(3-4), April-May, 1944, 23, 26). A brief review of embroidery in Canada as intro- 
duced by the nuns of French Canada; the article is also given in French. 


British Columbia, Public Library Commission. Report, 1943. Victoria: King’s 
Printer. 1944. Pp. 21. 


Brown, E. K. (ed.). Two Canadian poets: A lecture by Archibald Lampman (Uni- 
versity of Toronto quarterly, XIII (4), July, 1944, 406-23). A lecture of literary 
criticism of the work of Sir Charles Roberts and George Frederick Cameron, 
delivered on February 19, 1891, at the Library of the Literary and Scientific Society, 
Ottawa, here reprinted as found in a notebook of Mr. Lampman’s in the possession 
of his daughter. 


CorRIVEAU, L. DEB. The Canadian Commitiee (Canadian review of music and art, 
III (5-6), June-July, 1944, 29-31). Organized in November, 1943, the Canadian 
Committee has played an important if anonymous part in stimulating cultural 
relations between Canada and Great Britain. 


Coutts, GEorRGE. Music festivals in western Canada (Canadian review of music and 
art, II (9-10), Oct.-Nov., 1943, 22-4). An appraisal of the value of the music 
festivals held in the Western Provinces. 


DAFOE, ELIZABETH. A national library (Food for thought, IV (8), May, 1944, 4-8). 
The need and possibilities of a national library, which would be the nucleus for a 
vast provincial, regional, and municipal chain, are expounded. 


G1LL, MARGARET S. Canadian university and reference libraries in wartime (College 
and research libraries, V (2), March, 1944, 99-104). Observations on the effects of 
the war upon Canadian libraries. 


Ham, Epwarp B. The Montreal school and the future of Canadian letters (Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, XXIX, 1948, 541-52). ‘‘The 
literary school of Montreal is important above all for the new directions which its 
membership gave to French-Canadian literary aspiration, and which still promise 
to dominate the remainder of the twentieth century.” 


Harris, LAWREN. The Federation of Canadian Artists (Canadian review of music and 
art, III (5-6), June-July, 1944, 16-17, 31). Outlines the aims and purpose of the 
Federation, formed following a conference of artists at Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, in June, 1941. 

——— Reconstruction through the arts (Canadian art, I (5), June-July, 

1944, 185-6, 224). Puts forward three proposals for giving Canadians a spirit of 

unity over and above the great diversity of its life, viz. a national art centre plan, 

increased services of the National Gallery, the National Film Board, and the 

C.B.C., and a government committee on cultural affairs. 
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HERBERT, WALTER B. A Ministry of Cultural Affairs: A contrary view (Canadian 
review of music and art, III (3-4), April-May, 1944, 15-16, 18). States his belief 
that the movement for the creation of a government ministry devoted to the 
encouragement of cultural affairs is not practical; and that a governmental com- 
mission devoted to the same ends is more likely to achieve success. 


Jospin, ANTOINE J. Present and future trends in French Canadian nationalistic literature 
(French review, XVI (4), Feb., 1948, 312-18). ‘“... French Canadian regional 
and nationalistic literature, taken as a whole, still falls far short of presenting a 
complete picture of life in the French province.” 


McLeop, Bruce. Petrik the potter (Maclean's magazine, LVII (10), May 15, 1944, 
12, 47-8). Hungarian-born John Petrik of Woodstock, Ontario, has given Canada 
beautifully modelled china. 


MALCHELOSSE, GERARD. Saint-Sulpice et ses Canadianas (Le Devoir, 16 sept., 1944, 
8-9). A newspaper article describing the wealth of material, particularly Canadi- 
ana, to be found in the recently-reopened Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice in Montreal. 


MARION, SERAPHIN. Les Lettres canadiennes d'autrefois. Tome IV. Phase préroman- 
tique. Hull, P.Q.: Les Editions “L’Eclair’’; Ottawa: Editions de |’Université. 
1944, Pp. 208. ($1.00) See p. 440. 

——_—_——————— Nos trois premiers Romans canadiens-frangais. (Cahiers de 
*Ecole des Sciences sociales, politiques, et économiques de Laval, II (5).) Québec: 

Editions du “Cap Diamant.” 1943. Pp. 46. (l5c.) L’influence d'un livre by 

P.-A. de Gaspé, Junior (1837); Les Fiancés de 1812 by Joseph Doutre (1844); 

Charles Guérin by P.-J.-O. Chauveau (first published, 1846), are the three novels 

which M. Marion chooses as the first-born of the French-Canadian school. 





MassicoTre, E.-Z. L’artiste Walker (B.R.H., XLIX (12), déc., 1943, 363-5). Some 
fresh information about the career of John Henry Walker, engraver, of Montreal, 
is given. He died in 1899, aged 68. 


Morisset, GERARD. Les Eglises et le trésor de Varennes. Québec: Editions Medium. 
1943. Pp. 40; 32 plates. 

—_——_——_———_ Evolution d'une piéce d’argenterie. Québec: Chez l’auteur. 1943. 
Pp. 32; 24 plates. The author studies the formations of the incense-holder in 
French-Canadian churches from the seventeenth century to the present. 

—_———_—_—- — Le Cap-Santé, ses églises et son trésor. Québec: Editions Medium. 
1944. Pp. 69; 32 plates. The two successive churches at Cap-Santé are described 
in great detail. 

——_—_—_—_—_———— Philippe Liébert. Québec: Chez l’auteur. 1943. Pp. 32; 24 
plates. A short monograph on the eighteenth century French-Canadian sculptor. 
See also E. R. Adair’s article in Culture, V, juin, 1944, 169-73. 

———_—_—_——_—__——— La Vie et l'euvre de Frére Luc. Québec: Editions Medium. 1948. 

Pp. 176. The career of another pioneer in religious art. 


Nosss, Percy E. Metal crafts in Canada (Canadian geographical journal, XXVIII (5), 
May, 1944, 212-25). Little trace of French influence can be found in Canadian 
metal work today; the author considers that the craft fell into decadence, from 
which it began to emerge only at the beginning of this century. 


O'BriEN, Oscar. Le Folklore: Source d’inspiration pour les artistes (Le Canada francais, 
XXXI (5), janv., 1944, 365-74). The author expresses his conviction that a 
country’s folklore is a firm basis for its music; the songs of France and the French- 

Canadian boatmen and voyageurs can be the source of inspiration for a truly 

Canadian music. 


Panton, L. A. C. The Academy and the future of art in Canada (Canadian art, I (4), 
April-May, 1944, 140-1, 174-5). Outlines a policy for the Royal Canadian Academy, 
if it is to keep in touch with recent progress in Canadian art. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tentative arrangements have been made to hold the annual meeting of the 
Association for 1945 at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, on May 23-5 next. 
The programme, which has already been partly planned, will centre around Cana- 
dian developments at the end of the nineteenth century, although papers will not 
be confined entirely to this theme. The members of the programme committee 
are Professor W. N. Sage, University of British Columbia, the president of the 
association, Professor F. H. Underhill, University of Toronto, the vice-president, 
and Professor A. E. Prince, Queen’s University. 


THE JAMAICA HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 


In the summer of 1943 the Jamaica Historical Society was established with a 
view to the encouragement of ‘‘the objective study of history in Jamaica.”” The 
society is endeavouring to make the history of Jamaica more widely known amongst 
the people of the Island by means of lectures and regular series of broadcasts from 
the Jamaica Government Broadcasting Station. It is particularly desirous of 
stimulating a greater interest in local history in the young people of Jamaica, and 
a shield, entitled the Vendryes Shield, is being offered for competition amongst the 
secondary schools of the Island. The British Council is greatly interested in the 
work of the society and is providing funds which will make possible the regular 
publication of a Jamaican historical review. 

The president of the society is Sir Noel Livingston, Custos of Kingston, a well- 
known student of Jamaican history, and the vice-president is Mr. J. L. Pietersz, 
who collaborated with the late Mr. Frank Cundall in the historical study, ‘Jamaica 
under the Spaniards.” The honorary secretary is Mr. Hugh Paget, Representative 
of the British Council, the offices of which, at 5, East Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 
are also the headquarters of the society. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


L’ Association Canado-Américaine is working on five projects—a monograph 
describing several French-Canadian collections of documents in the United States, 
a list of theses on French Canada accepted by Canadian and American universities, 
an inquiry into French influences on American speech, a bibliography of French- 
Canadian literature, and the publication of an important collection of records of 
Canadian songs. President, Adolphe Robert, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

The Brant Historical Society has instituted weekly broadcasts by its members 
over station CKPC, Brantford, in the interests of its museum. One of the latest 
additions to its large museum collection of articles of local historical interest are 
the papers of Lewis Burwell, a pioneer surveyor who laid out Brantford in 1830. 
The membership of the society is growing and increased interest is being evinced 
in its activities by district residents. President, Elliott Moses; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss E. J. Howell. 

The British Columbia Historical Association, Vancouver Section. At its 1943 fall 
meetings papers were read on ‘The Historian—a Detective’’ by Dr. Sylvia Thrupp, 
and “The Early History of Lillooet” by E. C. Carson. Honorary president, 
Robie L. Reid; president, A. G. Harvey; honorary secretary, Miss Audrey Reid. 

The British Columbia Historical Association, Victoria Section, has now 159 
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paid-up members. Many interesting papers have been presented at recent 
meetings, including ‘‘Administration of Justice in Colonial Days’’ by Mr. Justice 
H. B. Robertson, and ‘‘Peter, James and John” by Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, the latter 
being an account of the lives and achievements of Peter Ogden, James Douglas, and 
Dr. John McLoughlin. Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Justice H. B. Robertson; vice- 
chairman, F. C. Green; honorary secretary, Mrs. Muriel R. Cree; honorary treas- 
urer, Miss Madge Wolfenden. 

The Canadian Railroad Historical Association in the course of twelve years of 
activity has collected a very considerable amount of material relative to the origin 
and development of the railroads of Canada. The war has curtailed its activities 
for the present to preserving historical material, meeting once a month, and 
visiting historic sites. President, John Loye; vice-president, C. L. Terroux; 
secretary, Charles Viau; treasurer, Mrs. M. E. Bevington. 

Les Dix. ‘The society’s annual publication Cahiers des Dix is scheduled to 
appear in November. M. Jean Bruchési will contribute to it for the first time. 
M. Bruchési has been elected president of the society to replace the late Frances-]. 
Audet. 

The Great Lakes Historical Society issued this fall the first number of a quarterly 
bulletin. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society was formed in March, 1944, in Hamil- 
ton. The inaugural meeting was addressed by Dr. James J. Talman on “The 
Romance of Local History.’’ Dr. Talman discussed the aims of local historical 
societies, the importance of scrupulous accuracy in gathering material, and the 
invaluable contribution which local societies can make to the work of national 
historians. The objects of the society are ‘‘to stimulate interest in local history 
among district residents, especially among the younger people,’’ to collect, pre- 
serve, and publish historical material relative to the district, and to mark historic 
sites. Honorary president, Lieut.-Col. Charles R. McCullough; honorary vice- 
presidents, W. P. Witton, Chester W. New; president, Alexander H. Wingfield; 
vice-presidents, Miss Freda F. Waldon, T. Roy Woodhouse; secretaries, T. M. 
Bailey, W. F. Johnson; treasurer, W. H. Carroll. 

The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba has been reorganized as a 
historical society only, and is making plans for an active development of historical 
interests in the province. 

The Historical Society of Argenteuil County reports another sucessful season. 
Many articles of interest were added to their museum, and about three thousand 
visitors viewed the exhibits from May to November. The society’s prospectus 
which contains short notes on the ‘‘History of Argenteuil County” and ‘‘The Old 
Carillon Barracks,” as well as a guide to the museum contents, was issued in a 
French edition last year. Honorary president, Archibald Kains; president, H. B. 
Cushing; secretary, Miss Beatrice Robertson; treasurer, Miss K. Elizabeth Walsh. 

The Macnab Historical Association of Foleyet, Ontario, is publishing Canadiana, 
a bi-monthly literary journal devoted entirely to Canadian authors. 

The Miramichi Historical Society continues to print in the Chatham Com- 
mercial, reports of the marriages and deaths from the old Miramichi Gleaner, and 
in the Newcastle Union Advocate, instalments of a calendar of entries in the Nor- 
thumberland County Registry Office. An article by Louise Manny on ‘Joseph 
Russell, Mormon Shipbuilder of Beaubair’s Island, Miramichi” was printed in the 
Newcastle North Shore Leader. Mrs. A. B. Williston found the four volumes of 
Northumberland County Marriage Records from 1808 to 1887 which had been 
missing for over thirty years. 
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The Norfolk Historical Society held its annual meeting on February 3. Monroe 
Landon delivered the address of the evening on “The Flora and Fauna of Norfolk 
County.” The society’s annual summer pilgrimage was held at Lynedock in 
Norfolk County. Papers were read on the village’s landmarks by Mrs. T. B. 
McKim, and on its origins by Henry S. Johnson. President, D. T. McCall; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Harriet Mabee. 

The Ontario Historical Society held its forty-sixth annual meeting at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, on June 15 and 16. The programme was provided almost 
entirely by members of the new Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. George 
Laidler gave an address of a very comprehensive character on “‘Long Point, Lake 
Erie: Some Physical and Historical Aspects”; T. W. Watson illustrated his address 
on “The Changing Industrial Pattern of the Niagara Peninsula’’ with slides; 
“Early Days at the Head-of-the-Lake”’ by T. R. Woodhouse was ‘‘one of the most 
enjoyable and unique papers that the Society has listened to in many years,” 
it being presented in the form of an imaginary diary of Mr. Woodhouse’s grand- 
father; Melville Bailey spoke on Sir Allan MacNab, dealing chiefly with his earlier 
career; and Mrs. Stanley C. Tolan’s paper on ‘Captain John Powell of Fort Erie” 
shed new light on this hitherto little known figure. The second afternoon of the 
meeting was spent in visiting Dundurn Castle—Allan MacNab’s home, and other 
points of historic interest in the district. The meeting was closed with a dinner 
presided over by President A. H. Wingfield. 

The society has begun the publication of a quarterly News Letter to increase 
interest in its work and to serve as a more immediate means of communication 
between local societies than is provided by the annual meetings. It is also pub- 
lishing that section of the Rev. John Strachan’s papers which Dr. George Spragge 
edited some time ago. President, George H. Smith, Port Colborne; first vice- 
president, M. A. Garland, London; second vice-president, Louis B. Duff, Welland; 
acting secretary, J. J. Talman, London; committee members, George Laidler, 
Hamilton; George Johnston, Toronto; Miss Elsie Murray, London; Miss Helen 
McClung, Toronto; Ernest Green, Ottawa. 

La Société d’ Histoire Régionale de Québec. One of the society’s members, the 
Abbé Honorius Provost, published an article in Canada Frangais on L’Hdtel 
Blanchard, an old Quebec building. The society commemorated by a public 
meeting the centenary of the death of Frangois Joseph Perrault, a pioneer of 
education in Canada. President, Cyrille-F. Delage; secretary, the Abbé Paul- 
Emile Gosselin. 

La Société d'Histoire Régionale de Rimouski was established in November, 
1936. Its principal aim is to collect historic records concerning the area from 
Riviére du Loup to the end of Gaspé peninsula. It has now in its possession 
twelve printed and three written parish monographs, six collections of copies of 
documents, and three scrap-books of newspaper articles concerning history. 
Members of the society have given to date forty-eight radio discussions to increase 
interest in regional history. The society intends to celebrate the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the coming to Rimouski of René Lepage, its first seigneur, 
and to mark historic sites with commemorative plaques. Honorary president, 
Mgr Philippe Sylvain; president, Mgr Médard Belzile; secretary, Geo-Etienne 
Talbot. 

La Société Généalogique Canadienne Frangaise was organized in September, 
1943, at Montreal, and to date has 281 members in Canada and the United States. 
The following papers were read at the October meeting: ‘‘Une Réalité généalogique: 
les Gilbert” by J.-G. Gilbert; “Les Perrault dans l'histoire du Canada” by Emile 
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Falardeau; ‘‘Frangois Gaucher et Radegonde de la Rochette: leurs ancétres francais 
et leurs descendants canadiens’’ by Casimir Hébert. President, R. P. Archange 
Godbout, O.F.M.; vice-president, Emile-A. Falardeau; secretary, Casimir Hébert; 
treasurer, J.-Alfred Perrault; librarian, the Abbé Adélard Desrosiers; directors, 
Raoul Raymond and Gaston Derome. 

La Société Historique de Joliette, founded in 1929, holds its meetings and keeps 
its growing collection of documents at the bishop’s palace of Joliette. Its members 
publish articles on local history in the newspapers, and a special 116-page illus- 
trated edition of the Bulletin paroissial was published on the centenary of the 
erection of the St-Charles Borromée parish church. President, Sir J.-M. Tellier; 
custodian of the archives, the Abbé Gérard Coderre; secretary, the Abbé Omer 
Valois. 

La Société Historique de Saint-Boniface had four lectures during its winter 
season. Mr. Guillaume Charette spoke on the history of transportation in the 
West; the Rev. Father Champagne told the story of the group of French immi- 
grants who founded the parish of Lourdes in Manitoba; Father Lapointe made a 
similar study of the beginnings of Saint-Alphonse; and the Rev. Sister Gerichon 
told of the coming of the first four Grey Nuns to the province. Two interesting 
additions to its museum are the actual revolver of Louis Riel, and the first organ 
used in a western church. The society has published three studies on the Grey 
Nuns, one by the Rev. L. Primeau, one by the Rev. Sister Murphey, and one by 
the Rev. Albert Tessier. Membership has increased to about a hundred. Presi- 
dent, the Rev. A. D’Eschambault; secretary, the Rev. D. Lamy. 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. At the meetings of the society 
during 1943-4 papers were read on the following subjects: ‘‘Les Jésuites, fondateurs 
du diocése du Sault-Ste-Marie” by the Rev. Father Lorenzo Cadieux; ‘‘Parish of 
Chelmsford” by Msgr. S. Cété; “Genealogy of the Gravelle Family” by Maurice 
Gravelle; “‘Chapleau” by Miss Gemma Gagnon; ‘‘The Science of History” by the 
Rev. Father Guy Courteau; “The Frawley Family’’ by Mrs. S. Legris; ‘Forest 
Industry” by J. H. Laberge; ‘‘Jules Collin, Pioneer” by Michel Collin; ‘“‘The 
Church of the Visitation” by Lucien Parent; ‘‘Dr. W. Howey” by Dr. J. R. Hurtu- 
bise; ‘“The History of Lafontaine’”’ by the Rev. Father Thomas Marchildon; and 
“The History of Verner’’ by the Rev. Father O. Racette and Miss G. Coté. 
Numbers 3 and 4 of Documents historiques have been published. Officers: Dr. 
Rodolphe Languay; secretaries, the Rev. Father Rosaire Leagult, J.-P. Léonard; 
treasurers, J.-A. Lapalme, Ernest Marcotte. 

La Société Historique du Saguenay has published as number 7 of its publications 
an article by the Abbé Victor Tremblay on Bon-Désir, a corner of the parish of 
Bergeronnes. The Abbé Tremblay has also prepared the society’s publication 
number 9 which comprises a short history of the work of the Oblate Order in the 
Saguenay region. 

The United Empire Loyalists’ Association of Canada, Vancouver Branch, has 
awarded its medal and book prize for this year to J. K. D. Lidstone of Kamloops, 
B.C. President, Dr. M. Y. Williams; honorary corresponding secretary, Miss 
Bessie Perley Choate; honorary recording secretary, Mrs. Lucile Hooker. 

The Upper Canada Railway Society's January bulletin includes an account of 
the society's fifth excursion on November 21, 1943. Due to war-time conditions, 
the society is suffering from a lack of regular members. 

The Waterloo Historical Society's annual report for 1943, which is the thirty- 
first issued by the society, contains articles on the history of Freeport Sanatorium 
and New Hamburg public school, ‘The Six Nations Indians,” ‘Conservation of 
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Cressman Bush for Waterloo County,” ‘“‘The Church of the Good Shepherd,”’ and 
“Resolutions Passed by Twin City Citizens upon the Death of President Lincoln.” 
President, H. W. Brown; vice-president, G. V. Hilborn; Secretary-treasurer, P. 
Fisher. 

The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto reports many visitors to 
see the old Fort York Museum and Colborne Lodge. The latter is being repapered 
with paper appropriate to the period when the Howards were there. President, 
Miss Carolyn Roberts; corresponding secretary, Miss K. Symons; convener of the 
museum at Old Fort York, Mrs. A. W. Macnab; convener of Colborne Lodge, 
Mrs. Joseph Dawson. 

The York Pioneer and Historical Society has published its 1943 report which 
includes a full list of members and some ‘‘Reminiscences’’ on the growth of Toronto 
by John Rennie. The society’s seventy-fifth anniversary meeting was held at the 
Art Gallery with E. C. Guillet as guest speaker. A recent acquisition of the society 
is a short history and genealogical record of the Yonge Street Quaker pioneer 
families who migrated from Pennsylvania to Upper Canada from 1800 to 1825. 
President, Emerson Bull; treasurer, Mrs. V. R. Ide; secretary, Mrs. Walter Smith. 


Book-NOTES FOR TEACHERS 


Several series of useful and informative pamphlets on contemporary topics 
continue to appear. In ‘Behind the Headlines,” published jointly by the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs and the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, at 10 cents each, recent titles are: New Schools for Democracy by C. E. 
Phillips; Canada’s Air Future; A Greater Canada among the Nations by Lionel Gelber; 
The B.N.A. Act and Nationhood by R. M. Fowler; Whither the Near East? by R. M. 
Saunders; Commonwealth: Pattern for Peace? by R. G. Trotter; Family Allowances 
for Canada by Dorothy Stepler. Number 19 of “Contemporary Affairs’ published 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs (35 cents) is 
a discussion of Immigration Policies, Canadian and American. Included in the 
“Live and Learn Books’ (Toronto, Ryerson) are: The Ethics of Labour Relations 
by J. C. Cameron (20 cents); Canada and the Four Freedoms (35 cents) ; The Founda- 
tions of National Well-Being by J. L. McDougall (30 cents); and The Rise and Fall 
of Hitler Fascism by German anti-fascists in Britain and Canada (25 cents). 

In addition to its ‘‘Canada at War Series,’ the Wartime Information Board 
at Ottawa has begun in 1944 the publication of ‘Canadian Affairs Pamphlets,”’ an 
excellent series by well-known authorities. Some of the booklets which have al- 
ready appeared are: War-Changed Canada by G. W. McCracken; Canada as a 
Pacific Power by A. R. M. Lower; Canada—World Trader by F. A. Knox; Canada 
and the Post-War World by L. B. Pearson; People on the Land by Frank Shefrin 
and J. Coke; Canada’s Constitution by I. N. Smith; Price Controls for Victory by 
J. F. Parkinson; Our Latin-American Neighbors by Allan Anderson; A Film Policy 
for Canada by John Grierson; Canada and the U.S.S.R. by V. Stefansson and Mal- 
colm Ross; Wealth in Wood by Kim Beattie and Morton Freeman; Prairie Provinces 
by V. C. Fowke. 

The Oxford Periodical History of the War by Edgar McInnis (Oxford University 
Press, 25 cents each number) continues to appear quarterly and to be collected in 
book-form at the end of the year. Number 20, April to June 1944, has just 
appeared. 

Number 46 of the ‘‘Headline Series,” published by the Forcign Policy Associ- 
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ation in New York, is Canada, Our Dominion Neighbor by Merrill Denison, 96 pages 
of readable information, well illustrated with maps and pictorial graphs. 

Two British series, “British Life and Thought” and ‘Science in Britain,” 
published by Longmans, Green, have come to our attention. The pamphlets which 
we have seen are: British Ships and British Seamen by Michael Lewis, and British 
Social Services by A. D. K. Owen, in the first series; and Science Lifts the Veil by 
Sir William Bragg et al. and The Royal Institution by Thomas Martin, in the 
Science” series. They are 35 cents each. 

The Historical Association (c/o The Library, University College, Exeter, 
Devon) has published a very useful pamphlet on Latin American History by R. A. 
Humphreys (1s. 1d.). It deals with the origin of the Latin-American states, their 
subsequent history and settlement, Latin America between the two wars, and 
Latin America in world affairs. A list of books is suggested as suitable to form 
the basis for a school library. 

The publishing houses have apparently found an excellent market for historical 
novels for boys and girls. Several that have recently come to our attention touch 
on the background of Canadian history. They are: Bering’s Potlatch by Lucile 
Saunders McDonald, illustrated by Nils Hogner (Oxford, 1944, pp. 232, $3.00); 
Shooting Star: The Story of Tecumseh by William E. Wilson, illustrated by Edward 
Shenton (New York, Toronto, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942, pp. 248); A night of the 
Wilderness: The Story of Alexander Mackenzie by Maxine Shore and M. M. Oblinger, 
illustrated by Kreigh Collins (Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1943, pp. xiv, 
253, $2.50); The Forging of the Pikes: A Romance of the Rebellion in Upper Canada 
by Anison North, with historical notes and study questions by Marcel Jeanneret 
(Toronto, Copp Clark, 1942, pp. viii, 312); Wilderness Clearing by Walter D. 
Edmonds with delightful illustrations by John S. de Martelly (New York, Dodd, 
Mead; Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1944, pp. xii, 156, $3.00), a story of the 
Mohawk valley. 

Two biographies have appeared which will be of interest to older boys and 
girls. Christopher Columbus the Discoverer by Mattie Johns Utting (Boston, 
Christopher Publishing House, 1944, pp. 176, $2.00), gives a vivid picture of the 
times in which Columbus lived and the scenes of his explorations. Champlain, 
Northwest Voyager by Louise Hall Tharp with illustrations by Charles B. Wilson 
(Boston, Little, Brown, 1944, viii, 254 pp., $2.50), is written in the form of an exciting 
adventure story. It was prepared especially for the author’s two sons. 

Attention should be drawn to the Canadian Social Studies Unit Readers 
published by the Copp Clark Company of Toronto. Written by experienced 
school-teachers, bound with stiff paper covers, and furnished with excellent illus- 
trations, these booklets are a model of their kind. The volumes which we have 
examined are: Adventurers of England on Hudson Bay by Aileen Garland, illustrated 
by John E. Sinclair (1943, pp. 36); “‘... Three Little Indians” by Muriel Uprichard, 
delightfully illustrated by William J. McReynolds (1943, pp. 36); and The Story of 
Wheat by Donalda Dickie (1943, pp. 32). 

The Librairie Générale Canadienne, 5608 ave. Stirling, in Montreal, publishes 
a “collection pour la jeunesse canadienne” which includes “romans et légendes 
historiques”’ and “‘les grandes aventures.’’ The samples we have seen are brightly 
illustrated little books with good clear print and stiff paper covers. The stories of 
Christophe Colomb, Jacques Cartier, and La Vérendrye are particularly attractive. 

Picture Map Geography of Canada and Alaska, by Vernon Quinn (Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, 1944, pp. vi, 114, $2.50), is attractively printed, decorated, and 
bound. The text is simple and easy to read, and the picture maps of each province 
are clear-cut, suggestive, and not too detailed. 
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OBJECTS 


To encourage historical research and public interest in history ; 


To promote the preservation of historic sites and buildings, documents, relics, 
and other significant heirlooms of the past; 


To publish historical studies and documents as circumstances may permit. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Association offers membership and joint membership as follows and at the 
rates quoted: 


Membership $2.00 per year 
Membership and including subscription to ) the Canadian Historical 
Review or to the Bulletin des Recherches Historiques 0000. $3.00 per year 


Membership and including both of the above noted publications .... $4.00 per year 


Student memberships open to students registered with Universities 
and including subscription to the Canadian Historical Review or to 
the Bulletin des Recherches Historiques 0.0... saponin ioteaniiiiniainas $2.00 per year 


JOINT MEMBERSHIPS 


Arrangements have been made for a combined membership in this Association 
and in the Canadian Political Science Association at a reduced rate of $4.00 per year. 
These combined memberships are not open to libraries or institutions. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
Papers read at the annual meetings of the Association are printed in the annual reports. 
Copies of reports from 1922 to date, with the exception of those for 1933 and 1937 
which are out of print, are available at $2.00 per copy. 


For information, address the Secretary-Treasurer at the 
Public Archives, Ottawa, Canada. 





